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ABSTRACT 

The current "Writing Across the Curriculum" movement 
so prevalent in the public schools is based upon the premise that 
writing is a powerful tool for assisting learning, from the 
processing of facts through the creating of personal judgments. The 
"writing -co learn" literature draws heavily on research in the fields 
of learning theory and cognitive processing to support the conception 
of writing as a teaching strategy. A conceptual framework designed to 
explicate how writing can be utilized effectively across the teacher 
education curriculum has been developed. Disciplines as diverse as 
philosophy and anthropology, information about what students in 
teacher education perceive as problems with their current education, 
and research on the writing/thinking connection have contributed to 
the development of the framework. This document discusses this 
development, including a description of the conceptualization of the 
teaching act on which it is based, presents some specific and 
detailed writing activities useful in a variety of education courses, 
and discusses the implications for future research of the conceptual 
framework prsented. (JD) 
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A Conceptual Framework for Using Writing tc Help Preser\1ce Teachers 

Integrate the Knowledge Base 

ABSTRACT : 

The current "Writing across the Curriculum" movement so 
prevalent in the public schools is based upon the premise that 
writing is a powerful tool for assisting learning, from the 
processing of facts through the creating of personal judgments. 
The "writing to learn" literature draws heavily on research in the 
fields of learning theory and cognitive processing to support the 
conception of writing as « teaching strategy. But other fields of 
inquiry can provide insight into the unique power of using writing 
as a learning tool in the context of the teacher education 
curriculum. Drawing from disciplines as diverse as philosophy and 
anthropology, and then adding to this base information about what 
students in teacher education perceive as problems with their 
current education, as well as the research on the writing/thinking 
connection, a conceptual fram^awork designed to explicate how 
writing can be utilized effectively across the teacher education 
curriculum has been developed. This document develops zhe 
framework, including a description cf the conceptualization of the 
teaching act on which it is based, presents some specific and 
detailed writing activities useful in a variety of education 
courses, and discusses the implications for future research of the 
conceptual framework presented. 
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A Conceptual Framework for Using Writing 
to Help Preservice Teachers Integrate the Knowledge Base 



Generate a list of the last five pieces of writing of any sort 
you have done. My own list would include such items as a grocery 
list, a phone message, a personal letter to a friend, an article 
for a professional journal, and the beginnings of a poem. Now, 
reflect upon your reasons for engaging in the writing you incliiJed 
on your list. Force yourself to go beyond the obvious explanation; 
for instance, students might state that they write research papers 
because their professors require them xo do so. If pressed, 
students can begin to recognize why such assignments are given. 
The writing of a research paper ideally forces the writer to 
organize and synthesize information and, perhaps, to take a 
persona"* stance on the issue or content of the paper. If I 
consider the reasons behind the writing I have done, I find that 
the writing is driven by diverse needs. I write to rememoer, to 
organize my life, to express thoughts and emotions across the 
distances of space and time, to make order out of the chaos of data 
and then to communicate the results of my efforts to others, and 
to achieve the catharsis which comes with attaching words and the 
structures of language to othe^-wise untamable feelings and 
percept i ons . 

The current "Writing across the Curriculum" movement so 
prevalent in the public schools is based upon the premise that 



writing is a powerful tool for assisting learning at all levels, 
from the recall of facts to the development of personal opinions, 
because it serves to assist the writer in all the ways outlined in 
the preceding paragraph. However, as Applebee and Langer (1988) 
note, teachers have yet to implement the concept of writing as 
learning tool in any significant way. Perhaps this is because 
teachers are reluctant to teach what they cannot or will not do 
themselves; teachers whcs are not comfortable as writers themselves 
are unlikely to ask their students to engage in writing to any 
great extent. It would seem, then, that one way to encourage 
teachers to use writing as a way to help them teach and to help 
their students learn in their own classrooms would be to provide 
preservice teachers with many opportunities to experience the power 
of writing as a heuristic as they proceed through their teacher 
preparation program. The goal of this presentation is to provide 
a conceptual f^-amework for using writing in teacher education as 
well as to present some specific and detailed writing activities 
useful in a variety of education classes. 

I. INTRODUCTION AND STATEMENT OF THE PERCEIVED PROBLEM 

Developing a framework for using journal writing in teacher 
education requires a clear conception of the teaching act and of 
the knowledge and skills required by a teacher in order to 
effectively perform the tasks of teaching, without such a picture, 
it will be difficult to discuss writing as an instructional 



strategy within the context of the teacher education program. 
Teacher education programs vary in the emphasis placed on the 
diverse aspects of future teachers' development, and many 
researchers and theorists note that efforts to educate teachers in 
training have not been highly successful in developing teachers who 
perceive themselves to be competent )n.what they know and about- 
what they do (Sizer, 1984; Goodlad, 1983; Ley, 1981; Quisenberry, 
1980). Teachers and teacher educators call for a more integrated, 
balanced approach to teacher education, one which includes 
attention to developing the skills of reflective thinking and to 
developing self knowledge so that the teacher is more aware of the 
personal conception of teaching and learning on which the teacher 
operates in attending to his or her daily tasks related to 
education (Usher and HanUe, 1971; Landry, 1974; Aspy and Buhler, 
1976; Pinar and Grument, 1976; Greene 1978; Apple, 1972). 

Capra's (1982) comments on the problems of society in general 
can be applied to the field of teacher education in particular as 
an indication of what is needed in this area: 

The major problems of our time are all different facets 
of the one and the same crisis which is essentially a crisis 
of perception. Like the crisis of physics in the 1920s, it 
derives from the fact that we are trying to apply the concept 
of an outdated world view - the mechanistic view of Cartesian- 
Newtonian science - to a reality that can no longer be 
understood in those terms. . . . We live today in a globally 
interconnected world in which biological, psychological, 
social, and environmental phenomena are all interdependent. 
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. . . What we need, then is a new paraaigm - a new vision of 
reality, a fundamental change in our thoughts, perceptions, 
and values. . . a shift from the mechanistic to the holistic 
conception of reality. 

Writing specifically about teacher education, Koehler (1985) 

states, ^ . • • 

The most important issue facing us in teacher education 
is how we can teach skills, attitudes, and thought procev«;ses 
for which students do not yet have a perceived need. ... We 
must either develop ways of providing stuents with a schema 
in which to place the various techniques and strategies of 
teaching such that they will be recalled and used in later 
teaching, or develop a very different conception of the 
knowledge and skills to be required in preservice preparation 
^p.27). 

As result of a felt need for creating a more holistic approach 
to teacher education and to develop future teachers' ability to 
synthesize and then apply what they learn throughout their 
preparatory programs, writers such as Zeichner and Listen (1987), 
Gore (1987), Tom (1984), or Schon (1983) advocate structuring such 
programs about the central idea of teacher as "reflective 
practi tioner . " 

It appears from a review of the literature in the field of 
writing that writing can be used to foster the development of 
reflective, synthesizing skills (Applebee, 1981; Berthoff, 1981; 
Mayher, Lester and Pradl , 1983; Emig, 1 977 ), but what is also 
needed is a total conceptual framework for supporting the use of 
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writing to promote reflection in teacher education students and for 
creating and using writing to Team activities in appropriate, 
effective ways. 

METHODOLOGY 

The mode of inquiry used in this study is best known as the 
philosophical-logical approach to problem solving or the generating 
of more adequate theory (Knezevich, 1970). However, to be adequate 
theory, propositions advanced must be tested empirically, and the 
researcher should be able to use the propositions to predict and 
control the empirical testing. Since testing lies beyond the scope 
of this study, the expression "developing a conceptual framework" 
has been used to describe more accurately the level of 
philosophical-logical operations sought as outcomes of the study. 

The mode of inquiry for this project was dictated both my the 
personal orientation of the researcher and by the nature of the 
problem being studied. I needed a plan which could facilitate the 
gathering and interpreting of data from research and theory in 
teacher education, research on the writing process, and from other 
cognate fields. The chosen plan is described best by the 
approaches of Griffiths (1959, 1964), and Goodlad (1966) and Glaser 
and Straus (1967), all of which depend on observation and 
description of specific phenomena and demonstration of 
relationships among those phenomena. Glaser and Straus (1967) 
state, "We suggest it is like'iy to be a better theory to the degr*5e 
that it has been inductively developed from social research" (p. 
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5). Thus the process generally involved reading widely and 
determining a systematic, way for integrating the material, 
following Kaplan's (1965) "interpretive model" which helps a 
research use the data from one field of inquiry to generate 
hypotheses concerning other subject matter. As Goodlad (1966) 
writes, explaining the meaning of "conceptual structure" in greater 
detail than other writers, 

By a conceptual structure, I mean a carefully engineered 
framework deigned to identify and reveal relationships among 
complex, related and interacting phenomena; in effect, to 
reveal the whole where wholeness might not otherwise be 
thought to exist. Such a system consists of categories 
abstracted from the phenomena that the system is designed to 
describe and classify, categories which can readily be 
discussed and manipulated at consistent, clearly identifiable 
levels of generality, and which can be developed from 
different perspectives (pp. 141-142). 

Griffiths (1964) further elaborates on the method of theory, 
or conceptual system, development, stating that it begins with 
presumptions which lead to observations resijlting in descriptions. 
Those in turn lead either to the development of Sensitizing or 
Integr-ating Concepts, which are phrased in this study as 
propositions, since the term proposition suggests that the concept 
involved is being suggested for discussion, analysis and ultimate 
acceptance. Sensitizing Concepts are those which identify specific 
phenomena observed in research; Integrating Concepts are groups of 
Sensitizing Concepts logically organized to develop a higher order 



of conceptualization with regard to the phenomena under 
consideration (pp. 105-111). Both xinds of concepts can lead to 
theory, defined as a set of assnmptions from which are derived laws 
which are then subjected to empirical verification. Figure 1 on 
the following page illustrates Griffiths' paradigm. In this study, 
"conceptual framework" should be inserted in place of "theory" 
since this investigation did not include the empirical testing of 
the components of the framework which was developed, Glaser and 
Straus (1967) summarize the methodology involved in the building 
of conceptual frameworks: the researcher must constantly take 
pains to discover what he or she may know. In this process, what 
is being accomplished is "to make the normal strategies of 
reflective persons into a successful research strategy" (p. 227). 

As this study was conducted, ideas, research results, 
theories, and insights were gathered from the fields of philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, pedagogy, and from the research on the uses 
of writing. The data were codified into a set of propositions 
which comprise the conceptual framework, since, as Sanders, 
Phillips, and Johnson (1966) note, a given theory or conceptual 
framework will "contribute as an operational guide and as a basis 
for future action" only with "the successful identification of 
principles" (p. 2) 

The steps that were followed as the study was conducted were 

to 

1. describe the needs of teachers not often addressed in 
teacher education programs from a survey of the 
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literature on teacher education; 

develop a substantive base for thinking about teaching, 
teacher education programs, and the use of writing as an 
instructional strategy; 

abstract propositions from various cognate areas relevant 
to a discussion of teaching, teacher education, and the 
use of writing as a learning tool in teacher preparation 
programs ; 

develop a conceptual framework for using writing to learn 
in teacher education; 

describe the kind of environment and the assumptions of 
teacher educators appropriate to the use of writing as 
a learning tool in teacher education; 

describe a procedure for utilizing the framework to 
cr te appropriate writing activities relevant to the 
teacher education program and discuss thj creation of 
illustrative assignments; 

summarize the concTusions and implications for future 
research of the study. 
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II. SUBSTANTIVE BASEb FOR USING WRITING AS A LEARNING TOOL IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION: DEVELOPING AN INTEGRATED CONCEPTUALIZATION OF 
THE TEACHING ACT. 

The first task in developing a conceptual framework is to 
identify those fields of inquiry on which such a framework can be 
built. Many writers in the field of education contend that 
philosophy, psychology, social psychology, and sociology are valid 
areas of inquiry for conceptualizing a curricular program (Becker 
and Dumas, 1970; Johrison, 1968; Clark, 1965; Van Til, 1962). The 
first part of the conceptual framework thus has been generated from 
reviewing the assumptions, implications, research and theoretical 
frameworks from existential philosophy, perceptual and humanistic 
psychology, sociology, and related fields. As this literature is 
reviewed, it should be clear to the reader that the total 
conceptual framework is a kind of scaffolding of inter-related 
propositions drawn from these diverse fields of inquiry. The 
integration of these propositions may be represented as a diagram 
of the teaching act which integrates the knowledge bases, thinking 
skills, and tasks of teaching. The procedure used to develop this 
diagram involved reading widely in named fields of inquiry, using 
the concerns of teachers and educators about the need for more 
integration among the various components of the teacher education 
curriculum and about the need for more attention to the future 
teacher's individual personality as it relates to the ability to 
fill the role of teacher as a screen for the reading. Although the 
discussion which follows organized around separate consideration 



of concepts from these areas, many of the ideas do overlap 
categories. They are presented separately because of the procedure 
advocated by Griffiths (1954) for identifying Sensitizing Concepts 
or propositions. 

Aj Proposit ions Abstracted from Philosophical Sources which 

Contribute to the Development of a Conceptual Framework for Using 
Writing as a L earning Tool in Teacher Edi^ation 

philosophy and education are mutually 
reconstructive; they give to and take from each other, in the 
ebb and flow of thought and ction; they are means to one 
another, arid ends; they are process and product (p. 20). 
Thus write Brauner and Burns (1965) in Problems in Education and 
Phi losophy. They maintain, therefore, that philosophy is to 
education what a seeing eye dog is to a blind man. Without a clear 
and definite philosophy, Brauner and Burns state that an educator 
will not be able to identify preferred educational policies and 
practices and then to write them into a logical, consistent, 
coherent whole. Morris (1969) echoes this idea when he writes 
that, "philosophy shows us the main features of the terrain of our 
thought; it provides a general chain of ideas in relation to which 
we make our way progressively to the analysis and solutions of 
problems" (p. 2). And, Dewey (1916) advocates philosophical 
inquiry on the part of educators, stating that, "Philosophy is 
thinking what the known demands of us - what responsive attitude 
it exacts" (p. 381 ) . 
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The culture of recent decades, the flavor of life, and changes 
in the customs of living, reflect an increasing emphasis on the 
inner life of the individual. Pinar (1974) expresses the basis for 
this emphasis: 

It is difficult enough to understand the nature of one's 
own life in this last third of the twentieth century without 
attempting to explicate the meaning of the collective life. 
Yet, being who we are, may of us make the attempt just the 
same. After all, it is probably a warranted assumption that 
each dimension of level contributes to the others, so to have 
some idea of where we North Americans are in a social 
historical sense is probably to be able to make more sense of 
where I am or you are in a biographic sense. Self- 
understanding - its importance has been underscored since the 
Ancients. Today it would seem to take on additional 
si gni f i cance ( p . i i i ) . 

Books like Riesman's (1973) The Lonelv Crowd and Whyte's (1972) The 
Organization Man as well as poems such as Auden's ( 1968) "The 
Unknown Citizen" and dramas such as Stoppard's (1967) Rosencratz 
and Guildenstern Are Dead have, as a central theme, that modern 
society, while it raises the material level of many, tends to 
swallow the individual in its intricate machinery. Existentialism 
appears to be the current dominate philosophical movement, arising 
out of a need to deal with what Barrett ( 1969) notes as the 
tendency of modern society "to become a kind of bureaucrat i call y 
organized flight from self, a flight into which everyone can easily 



drift" (p. 330). 

On the other hand, Pinar (1974) notes that a heightened 
consciousness evolves from one's thinking of self and others, then 
moves outward, manifesting itself in customs, lifestyles, and work. 
To base the quest for authentic existence on an understanding of 
self and others can counteract the sterility of a life focused on 
externals, on acquisition of commonly held values, and on vast 
consumption of material goods (p. 10). Seven propositions of 
existentialism follow which serve as a philosophical basis for 
guiding the development of a conceptual framework for using writing 
as a learning tool in teacher education in that, when taken 
together, they s"pport statements by teachers and teacher educators 
who believe that teaching is such a personal act it cannot be 
separated from the individual's identity (Ryan, 1975). The 
principle belief of existentialism has to do with the need of 
modern man to become actively engaged in the struggle for authentic 
existence. Authentic existence is possible only people make the 
effort to know themselves and their own truths and to live in 
accordance with them, constantly reflecting on their beliefs, 
actions, and implications. It is acknowledged that other 
philosophies exist and that an emphasis on one of them might nave 
led to a different conception of teaching and teacher education 
than the one developed through this study. However, existentialism 
is a prevalent, pervasive philosophy of the current times, and 
existential beliefs appear to relate to the statements of perceived 
inadequacies and needs made by teachers and teacher educators. 
These propositions were abstracted from the literature during the 
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process of reading and synthesizing. 



1. Technology endangers us by its organization and 
standardization and mechanization, all of which can 
encourage an artificial existence. 

2. Essence is existence. To exist is to move beyond and 
move toward the self. Dillon (1968) cites Kierkegaard 
who writes, "The self is not given; it is won in the fear 
and trembling of free choice" (p. 65). 

3. Truth is subjective, and thus it cannot be directly 
imparted, so that the relation of the knower to the known 
is more important than what is known, and confrontation 
between the knower and what is to be known must be 
encouraged . 

4. Art is a valid way of knowing and of moving beyond and 
toward the self. 

5. Authentic people are passionate, engaged and involved in 
life, and they relate to others on the basis that they, 
too, are moving toward self-actualization. 
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Authentic choice and engagement unify past, present and 
future. 



7. Instructional strategies which will help students of 
education focus on the nature of their experiences with, 
and relationships to, artifacts, settings, and their 
entire educational journey should be employed in teacher 
education programs. 

As Kneller (19) writes, "In order to know, one must (p. 
134). Existentialism is committed to the task of developing the 
choice-making power of the individual, and existentialist education 
emphasizes intellectual rigor and the development of choice-making 
and reflective thinking skills. While acknowledging that an 
individual's decisions are influenced by past experience and 
personal history, the individual, says the existentialist, is 
responsible for understanding these influences and making 
responsible decisions. In the next section, writing will be 
examined as one strategy for fostering this kind of reflective, 
integrative thinking. 

B. Propositions Abstracted from Psychological Sources Which 
Contribute to the Development of a Conceptual Framework for Using 
Writing as a Learning Tool in Ter.cher Education 

As I read in the areas of humanistic psychology and 
phenomenology, it became apparent that the thinking of 
professionals in these fields relates to the beliefs of the 
existentialists; however, their conclusions are based on different 
methods of inquiry. For example, both are concerned with the 
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manner in which we learn or acquire knowledge. But while 
philosophers reach their conclusions through the process of logic, 
psychologists tend to prefer observational and experimental data 
as bases for their conclusions. 

Behavioral psychologists, represented by Skinner, investigate 
the nature of human instincts and identify stimulus and response 
as key concepts in their psychology. Behaviorists study tha 
learning process by focusing upon the relationship of stimuli and 
responses and what occurs between them. For the most part, 
according to behavioral theory, learning can be explained in terms 
of conditioning; behavior is "learned" when the probability of a 
particular response to a particular stimulus is very high. In 
earlier decades, there were ev'forts to develop teacher education 
programs based on a competency model drawn from such principles 
which sought to train future teachers to make appropriate responses 
to given classroom stimuli. But, as teacher educators such as 
Kleibard ( 1973) note, the classroom is full of too many 
spontaneous, complex forces for such training to be totally 
ef fecti ve. 

Field psychologists recognize that behavior occurs as a result 
of the complex interaction of the personality of the individual and 
of the environment in which he or she exists. Gastalt 
psychologists would state that learning occurs when individuals 
find new ways of utilizing the environment, including themselves. 
Insights are defined as an individual's perceptions of his or her 
environment and these perceptions influence subsequent action. The 
degree of utility, or trut nf u 1 ness , of an insight depends upon the 
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proximity of the perceptions to the actual relationships in the 
environment. Bigge and Hunt (1962) note that according to the 
field psychologists, for learning to take place in schools, an 
interaction of the life spaces of teachers and students occur. 
Teachers therefore 'have to determine their own psychological 
structures and those of their students, helping them to develop 
insights into their personal life spaces. Since those life spaces 
change with time, then absolute values or teaching techniques 
cannot exist, and teachers must therefore learn flexibility and 
decision-making skills. 

In theory and practice, humanistic psychology emphasizes the 
movement toward "self actualization" through " transpersonal 
experiences," terms coined by Maslow (1954) and used by Grof 
(1976). According to Walsh and Vaugh (1980) transpersonal 
psychology is concerned either directly or indirectly with the 
recognition, understanding, and realization of nonordinary, 
"transpersonal" states of consciousness, and with those 
psychological conditions which act as barriers to transpersonal 
realizations. These experiences result in the state of 
transcendence described by the existential thinkers, and 
transpersonal, humanistic psychologists are working on research 
which demonstrates the importance of encouraging the same sort of 
spiritual quest for meaning deemed crucial for authentic life by 
the existentialists. 

Wilbur (1975) synthesizes transpersonal, or humanistic, 
psychology and existential philosophy in his concept of "spectrum 
psychology." Wilbur unifies thinking characteristic of both 
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Eastern and Western cu''^.ures into a spectrum of human 
consciousness, each level of which is characterized by a different 
sense of identity. At the "ego level," a disembodied self is 
thought to exist within a body. This level of thinking might be 
best explained by the phrase "I have a body," as opposed to the 
phrase, "I am, in part, a body." At this level, the individual's 
conception of self is fragmented into the facts of the ego as 
identified by Freud. 

At Wilbur's second level of identity, the biosocial, the 
individual recognizes that his or her social environment as mapped 
onto his or her biological organism affects his or her outlook and 
behavior. Thus individuals perceive themselves to be a product of 
the interaction of biological and social factors. Social 
psychologists, anthropologists, and sociologists study people at 
this level. Through journal assignments, prospective teachers 
might be given opportunities to expU ra how the interaction of 
biological and social factors will affect their ability to teach 
and their style of teaching within the social context of the 
school . 

Beyond the biosocial level of identity, the existential level, 
states Wilbur, is characterized by a sense of wholeness which 
involves an awareness of the entire mind/body system as an 
integrated, self-organizing totality. The dualism of mind/body is 
overcome as the individual moves toward self-actualization. On the 
transpersonal level, the individual is self actualized and is able 
to recognize his or her identity as a part of a larger, more 
cosmic, consciousness. For teacher educators, Wilbur's spectrum 
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of human consciousness suggest the need to develop a view of the 
teacher and the teaching act which emphasized integration of self- 
knowledge and other knowledge bases. Ana, if the teacher educator 
agrees with Wilbur that the most effective individuals are those 
moving toward self actualization, the teacher educator would take 
care to develop instructional strategies which encourage this 
movement toward integration while providing an environment in which 
the prospective teacher can meet his or her affiliation and 
achievement needs. 

Jung would term Wilbur's last level of identity the sense of 
the collective unconsciousness. According to Capra (1975) Jung 
finds that this level is best represented by the language of myth: 
"Myth embodies the nearest approach to absolute truth that can be 
stated in words" (p. 43) Grof (19756), who terms this level of 
identity the "psycho-dynamic" level, states that it is clearly 
autobiographical and individual in origin, and therefore he 
encourages the individual to search out the emotionally relevant 
memories and unresolved conflicts of his or her past to arrive an 
awareness of the transpersonal facts of existence. Grof advocates 
helping individuals to face true "existential crises" which will 
force them to examine seriously the meaning of their lives and the 
values by which they live. Prospective teachers could be directed 
to articulate and examine the values by which they say they will 
teach and on which they will base their classroom behavior and 
decision-making processes. 

Phenomenologists hold a theory, similar to that expressed by 
Wilbur, and Grof, than an individual's behavior depends upon his 



or her perceptions of, and then interpretation of, an experienced 
stimulus. The meaning individuals attach to situations is also 
part of their perceptions of it, and of the elements within it, 
according to Clayton (1965). Kelly (1962) also states that 
perception is selective, since selection or rejection of eUments 
from the environment is determined on the basis of experience and 
unique purpose, the direction taken by the self as it grows depends 
on these selections and rejections. "The self has t.o be achieved; 
it is not given" states Kelly (1965, p. 2). Recent work by teacher 
edLcators such as Pinar (1989) or Qrumet (1989) is based on a 
belief drawn from such psychological bases and existential belief 
that the individual creates the self through choices made. 
Writing, it can be shown, can help prospective teachers 
systematically and critically synthesize their knowledge and 
beliefs in order to make appropriate, personally meaningful 
Choi ces . 

Psychologists such as Laing (1967) or writers such as Capra 
(1982) take this idea of the uniqueness of self one step further, 
saying that if individuals fail to come to grips with their 
uniqueness, mental illness can occur. Capra (19S2) writes, 

Failure to evaluate one's perceptions and experience of 
reality and to integrate them into a coherent world view seems 
central to serious mental illness. . . . Genuine mental 
health woulc" involve a balanced interplay of all modes of 
experience, a way of life in which one's identification with 
the ego is playful and tentative rather than absolute and 
mandatory, in which the concern with material possessions is 
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pragmatic ratner than obsessive. Such a way of being would 
be characterized by an affirmative attitude toward life, and 
emphasis on the present moment, a deep awareness of the 
spiritual dimension of existence (pp. 377-378). 
The preceding overview indicates that humanistic psychologists 
and phenomenologists share, with the existentialists, a belief in 
the importance of developing an individual's awareness of, and then 
acceptance of, self, if authentic existence is to be possible. 
Their overriding assumption is that an individual's behavior 
depends upon the individual's perception of the world and its 
meaning to him or her at the time of action. Prospective teachers 
should, therefore, be guided to understand their perceptions, 
beliefs, and values and to scrutinize their behavior for 
consistency with their understanding of students and schools, and 
their subject matter. This is because, as Purkey (1978) notes, 
"actions taken that are incompatible with one's self-image are 
likely to result in psychological discomfort and anxiety" (p. 1). 
The following propositions, generated as a result of additional 
readings in the contemporary literature of humanistic and 
phenomenological psychology, are useful tools in building a 
conceptual framework for the use of writing as a learning tool in 
teacher education. 

1. It is important for teachers to be aware of who they are, 
of the value system upon which they operate, and to be 
comfortable with that sense of self in order to grow and 
develop as a teacher. 



Prospective teachers should be guided to develop an 
internal locus of control. 

When a teacher possesses a higher level of self knowledge 
and self regard, he or she is more likely to promote 
higher levels of self esteem in students. 

When teachers possess higher levels of self knowledge, 
they also demonstrate higher level thinking skills, and 
such skills can be fostered through certain kinds of 
instructional strategies. 



^ — Propositions Abstracted from Socioloav. Social Psvcholoav. anri 
Anthropology Which Contribute to the ne^velopment of p Concg^nt.ual 
Framework for tl.sinn Writing as a learning Tool in TP^rh^r 
Educati on . 



In the preceoing section, propositions from humanistic 
psychology were discussed which contribute to a conceptualization 
of the effective teacher as someone moving toward self 
actualization, operating at higher levels of thinking, and 
possessing a good deal of self knowledge. m this section, 
discussion centers on how individuals moving toward self 
actualization interact with the organization or society in which 
they exist, each shaping the othfe-. Since most often teaching 
involves the interaction of the teacher and the students within the 



social context of the school, and in the larger context of the 
community, information from sociology, social psychology, and 
anthropology, all fields concerned with the investigation of the 
individual's interaction with the larger society or culture, is 
relevant. Given the emerging conceptualization of the teacher and 
the teaching act, involving the need for sel f- i ni ti ati ng , self 
knowledgeable, reflective individuals who are willing to be active 
participants in the learning process, organization theory which 
describes the kind of environment most conducive to encouraging the 
development of such attributes is particularly important. Nash 
(1966), McGregor (i960), Shingleton (1974) and Frieman, all working 
in the field of organizational theory, note that the wholeness of 
a person is rea.ized through his or her dynamic interactions with 
other people. In their view, individuals stand at a tension point 
between personal and social confirmation. Friedman emphasizes that 
the individual's confirmation within society should be, in some 
significant sense, a confirmation of the individua" as a unique 
person, a confirmation wl-.ich occurs most readily in a pluralistic 
society. The implication for teacher education of these beliefs 
is that the teacher education program should be open to pluralism, 
nd instructional strategies should be devised wh^ch encourage the 
development of individuality. 

Theorists such as Get^els (1358) depict the interaction 
between the tendency of the school to be a conserving agency and 
the need of individuals to satisfy personal objectives in order to 
contribute to the social organization. Lovell (1967) and Koestler 
(1978) also note the existence of subsystems in organizations which 
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are both wholes and parts, such as the individual in a social 
organization who functions as an autonomous unit as well as a pcirt 
of the total systems. Such an individual has an integrative 
tendancy to function as a part of the larger whole and a self 
assertive tendency to preserve independent identity. To survive, 
the individual must strive for balance between integration and 
self-assertion. Becker (1971) elaborates on this tension by 
outlining six common human problenic which individuals must answer 
as they peek to interact with society, all of which might make 
appropriate writing topics. 

Organizational theorists such as Frymeir (1969) also note the 
importance of an individual's understanding of the change process 
if organizational change is to be effected in a deliberate way. 
While Friere is not a researcher in the empirical sense, he speaks 
out of his own extensive experience with oppressed Latin Americans, 
experiences which forced him to reshape his own thinking, and he 
substantiates his opinions with anecdotal and case study 
information. He finds that for change to occur, individuals must 
be viewed with the conviction that no matter how ignorant or 
submerged they may be, they are capable of looking critically at 
their world in a dialogic encounter with others: 

Man's ontological vocation is to be a subject who acts 
upon and transforms his world, and in so doing, moving toward 
ever new possibilities of a fuller and richer life, both 
individually and collectively. . . with the proper tools for 
such encounters, he can gradually perceive his personal and 
social reality as well as contradictions in it, become 




conscious of his own perception of that reality, and deal 
collectively with it - and the old paternalistic 
teacher/student relationship is overcome (p. 12). 
Without individual growth and opportunity for individuals to feel 
self esteem, little movement toward accomplishment of 
organizational goals occurs. Maslow (1965) that self regard in a 
job situation occurs as a result of individuals perceiving 
themselves to be in situations in which they can display competence 
and thus gain the confidence, recognition, and respect of others, 
both as people and as role holders, which leads to self respect. 
For future teachers to perceive themselves in this way, teacher 
educators will have to attend to the nature of the environment and 
the nature of the instructional strategies they crate for their own 
classrooms; using writing as a learning tool is one method for 
creating such an environment and for helping future teachers 
reflect on how they can, given their understanding of the school, 
students, and themselves, work toward positive growth and change. 

Using writing as a learning tool also helps accomplish the 
creation of genuine dialogue between students and teachers called 
for by theorists such as Friere (1971), Roger? (1969) or Dewey 
(1910) as a means of understanding the society and the individual's 
relationship to it. Dewey (1910) speaking as social philosopher, 
wri tes , 

Society not only continues to exist b^ transmission, bx 
communication, but it may fairly be said to exist jjn 
transmission. In communication. . . . Men live in a community 
by virtue of the things they have in common, and communication 
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is the way they come to Possess things in common (p. 5). 
However, for true communication to take place, the speaker or 
writer must understand the frame of reference of the person to whom 
the message is being sent. As Berman (1971) notes, there are 
certain process skills associated with the ability to communicate 
effectively: perceiving, showing concern, organizing and 
systematizing, creating, decision making, and dealing with the 
ethical. Dewey, in Democracy and Education (1916) summarizes the 
importance of such understanding when he writes. 

To formulate requires getting outside of it [experience) 
seeing it 33. another would see it, considering what points of 
contact it has with a life of another, . . . Except in dealing 
with common places, one has to assimilate himself 
imaginatively into something of another's experience in order 
to tell him intelligently of one's own experience (p. 5). 
Thus, teacher educators should involve future teachers in sharing 
their perceptions as a way to enlarge each other's view of life 
while coming to a deeper understanding of their own, individual 
bases of knowledge. 

The concept that self understanding is necessary if an 
individual is profitably, both to self and others, to engage in and 
contribute to society operates to be reinforced by theory and 
research in sociology, social psychology and anthropology. In 
addition, sociological and anthropological studies also indicate 
that individual identity is fashioned through interaction with 
society and the larger culture, and that certain kinds of 
environments are more conducive than others to promoting the kind 
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of interaction which leads to individual growth. The future 
teacher, then, needs to be aware of how this interaction affects 
identity and social engagement on a personal level. He or she 
should develop some understanding of how personal identity at a 
given moment has been influenced by societal and cultural factors, 
and as this understanding develops, future teachers should enhance 
their appreciation of the forces which will be at work on their 
future students. Also, since the school is a social organization, 
future teachers should be guided to develop insight as to how 
functioning within a school organization will continue to affect 
their identity and sense of self. The ability of the teacher to 
institute the change process will depend, in part, on t.iese 
understandings, which can be developed through the practice of 
critical reflection to turn experience into practice (Boud, Keogh, 
and Walker, 1985; Rosier, 1985; Cruickshank, 1971). Propositions 
drawn from readings in the areas of sociology, social psychology, 
and anthropology are presented below: 

Individuals move more readily towara self actualization 
in pluralistic societies. 

The behavior of a member of a social organization will 
be affected by the interaction of personal needs and 
institutional aims and neeas. 

When teachers understand the nature of the change 
process, especially as it occurs in schools, they are 
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likely to be more effective in encouraging change. 

When teachers understand the factors which positively and 
negatively influence the process of change, they are more 
likely to promote change effectively. 

When the individual participates in dialogic encounters 
with others in his or her organization or society, he or 
sne is more likely to fsel him or herself confirmed and 
to receive information which allows him or her to 
continue to grow as an individual and member of that 
soci ety . 



Communication occurs most readily when the encoder 
understands the message to be sent, where it comes from 
within his or her own frame of reference, and the frame 
of reference of the receiver of that message. 

When future teachers address certain issues about the 
nature of the school , its relationship to the individual , 
both teacher and student, and its relationshio to 
society, they will discover a clearer sense of identity, 
both as an individual and as a member of the social 
system. 



P_! Propositions Ab stract^ri from the Field of Teacher Education 

Q about the Nature of the T eaching Act and the kinds of Knowlerioe 
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Bases. Skins, and Tasks Involved in Teaching 

In the firct section of this piece, it was suggested that 
teacher education programs have not been as successful as they 
might be in producing teachers who feel confident about what they 
do, and why they do it in the manner in which they do. This 
appears to be the case, in part, because most programs tend to give 
little attention to helping future teachers increase their self 
knowledge while also learning to integrate the various skills, 
knowledge bases, and tasks of teaching. Parts A-C of this section 
contain information from various cognate areas which support the 
contention that a knowledge of and acceptance of self are important 
if the individual is to engage in productive communication and work 
in a social context. American society, particularly in the schools 
as they currently exist, appears to be oriented toward rational 
thinking (Capra, 1983), a tendency toward conformity, and a 
technological approach to learning. However, the literature from 
the various cognate areas also indicates the need for attention tot 
he development of a more holistic approach to life. Research by 
various psychologists suggests in particular that future teachers, 
who will be responsible for developing the qualities of 
independence and reflection and self regard in their students, 
would acquire such attributes themselves. Now pedagogical research 
and theory will be discussed and propositions will be abstracted, 
and then these will be integrated with the propositions from the 
preceding three sections to develop a graphic illustration of the 
Q teaching act, which is presented in the last segment of this 



section. The elements of the teaching act, the competencies 

required by effective teachers, and the kinds of knowledge 

necessary for performing the tasks of teaching are discussed so 

that, in the next section, writing as an instructif a1 strategy can 

be grounded in, and focused on, the integration of the prospective 

teacher's knowledge of self with other aspects of the teacher 

education curriculum. 

Methods course texts, both generic and for specific content 

areas, articles on state department of education requirements for 

future teachers, theoretical books on the skills and tasks of 

teaching, and publications by professional organizations concerned 

with teacher certification provided the basis for the propositions 

abstracted in this category. Additionally, auLhors such as Jackson 

(1968), Goodlad and Klein (1970), Silberman (1970), or Goodlad 

( 1986) p'^ovide insight about the nature of what teaching currently 

is and what it should be. For instance, Silberman identifies the 

primary problem with education as it currently exists as 

"mi ndl essness" in the schools. He and others who investigate what 

happens in the classroom find that educators often are not aware 

of what they are doing, of who they are, and of what values they 

hold, and he identifies this lack of self awareness as the crux of 

the crisis. Combs (1974) and others working in the area of 

supervision of instruction identify a need for teachers to be 

educated to view themselves as instruments in their work, and he 

calls for teacher education programs to help future teachers 

discover their "personal idiom" (p. 8). 

^ When teachers engage in reflection, self renewal is more 
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readily accomplished than when teachers merely fulfill a role in 
a automatic way. Grumet and Pinar (1976) use the term "currere" 
to express their perception of the need for future teachers to 
engage in reflection as a central task in their preparation. The 
goal of "currere" is that of making use of what is read and studied 
for the individual's own purposes, and the method of "currere" is 
a "regressive-progressive-analytical-synthetical procedure . . . 
a systematic attempt to reveal, using Emerson's phrase, individual 
life history an the historical moment, the truth of the moment" (p. 
106). These authors define what students, based on their previous 
experiences in education courses, expect, and even demand from such 
courses : 

Our students expected a methods course which they would 
rely upon to quell their anxiety even as they despised its 
limitations and superficiality. They might prefer to learn 
lesson plan formats than to examine their own responses to 
literature and discover their own ways of organizing and 
structuring their ideas. They would prefer to learn gimmicks 
to attract the attention of their students than to examine 
their own responses to a poem, to articulate what in its 
rhythms, -m^ages, content was important to them. They would 
prefer to discuss discipline problems and nongraded classrooms 
than to record their own responses to their students, noting 
whom they like, who repelled or frightened them. They would 
choose to study the school as a means of socialization rather 
than examine their reactions to it, recording what made them 
anxious, inspired, uncomfortable, excited (p. l-5'0)l. 34 



Engaging in such self reflection can then provide a basis for 
dealing with the tasks expected by most school districts of 
teachers. Synthesizing overviews of the tasks of teaching as 
outlined by authors such as Henderson and Lanier (1971), Pierce and 
Lorber (1977), Clark and Starr (1986) it is possible to create a 
list of teaching tasks which includes administering and managing 
the classroom environment, curriculum development, organizing for 
instruction, delivering instruction, selecting materials, working 
with colleagues, dealing with the public, and evaluating both self 
and student progress. To accomplish these tasks, theorists such 
as Wragg (1974), Allen and colleagues (1969), Cooper, Weber, and 
Jones (1973), or Pagan et al (1981) argue that future teachers need 
to develop such diverse skills as planning, designing, observing, 
analyzing, communicating, searching, abstracting, synthesizing, 
facilitating, coordinating, and empathizi ng. Coker, Medley ad Soar 
(1980) argue that listing skills in broad, rather than narrow, 
terms is the most appropriate format because teachers need such 
broad skills as observing, abstracting, and empathizing to 
determine whether they should engage in a specific skills, such as 
making contact with a student who is off task. This is the same 
orientation as that proposed by Shulman (1987) 

The same skills will be applied in determining how to 
accomplish the teaching tasks while balancing knowledge about self, 
students, the total teaching environment, general knowledge, 
knowledge of pedagogy, and knowledge of specific content areas. 
The recent publication of AACTE on the knowledge base for beginning 
ERIC t-eachers (19S9) also emphasizes the complex nature of tne knowledge 



base out of which teacher function, and surveys of beginning 
teachers conducted by researchers such as Pagan and Laine (1980) 
or O'Rourke ( 1983) -indicate that beginning teachers would have 
liked more attention paid during their teacher preparation programs 
to strategies for dealing with the multiple demands and 
complexities of the total teaching situation. Propositions about 
the nature of the teaching act drawn from the literature reviewed 
above, as well as from the current interest in developing the habit 
of reflection in future teachers include the following: 

1. Teachers and teacher educators also believe that self 
knowledge is a goal of teacher education and is related 
to effective teaching performance. 

2. When teachers engage in the habit of self reflection, 
self renewal is more readily accomplished. 

3. The tasks which most school districts expect a teacher 
to perform include administrating and managing the 
cl assroom envi ronment , curricul um devel opment , organizing 
for instruction, aelivering instruction, providing 
materials and resources for instruction, working with 
others on the staff, public relatior-.s Ldsks, and 
evaluation of self and of student progress. 
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Skills that are necessary for accomplishing the teaching 
tasks include planning, designing, observing, analyzing, 



communicating, searching, abstracting, synthesizing, 
facilitating, coordinating, and empathizing. 

5. The knowledge bases essential to future teachers include 
knowledge of seif, of students, and of the total teaching 
envi ronment . 

£j Graphic Descriptions of the Aspects of Toachinq and Their 

Interrel atedness 

Understanding the i nterrel atedness of the components of the 
teaching act is pertinent to the development of propositions 
concerning the use of writing as learning tool in teacher 
education. Several illustrations are provided in this section in 
an effort to graphically indicate the relationships among the 
teaching environment, the teacher, and the student. Other 
illustrations depict the relationship among the teacher tasks, 
skills, and realms of knowledge. Developing awareness of and 
understanding of these various relationships is the purpose of 
using writing as a learning tool in teacher education. By 
examining such depictions of the relationships of the factors which 
affect the performance of the teaching act, it is hoped that 
teacher educators will be better able to develop writing 
assignments and activities designed to focus future teachers' 
attention on specific aspects of teaching behavior and on the 
implications of their knowledge of self to their performance as 
teachers. '^^^^ 

ERjC Illustrations include Smith's (1960) Pedagogical Model, Ryan's 



(1960) Paradigm Illustrating the Integration of Teaching Behavior, 
Ryan's (1960) Dyadic Sequence, Austin's (1970) Model of Supervision 
of Instruction, and RunkeTs (19/2) Model of Pupi 1 -Teacher 
Interaction. 

The development of teaching competence is the focus of 
preservice teacher education. The future teacher is made aware of 
the various factors which will affect his or her performance as a 
teacher and is asked to consider now he or she will decide whether 
to reject or integrate the various inputs received from the 
teaching environment and the stuents. The preservice teacher has 
no specific students from whom to gather data on which to base 
teaching behaviors and decisions about classroom management or 
delivery of instruction. However, the preservice teacher has been 
a student him or herself, and can, through reflective writing to 
learn strategies, recall his or her own feelings and perceptions 
as a student or can recollect the behavior of other students in 
specific situations. Using this information from their own "life 
spaces," the preservice teachers can, then, practice such tasks as 
the planning of a sample lesson with a more realistic conception 
of how it will be received. Also, preservice teachers may not have 
a specific environment into which they must integrate themselves. 
But, through writing to learn activities, students might be 
cirected to consider what they can contribute to a school organized 
for team teaching and integrated, issue oriented courses as apposed 
to how they would perform in an environment in which accountability 
concerns were pervasive. 

Such decisions will be based also on the future teacher's 
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Figure 3 Ryan's Paradigm Illustrating 
the Integration of Teaching Behavior 
(1960, p, 18) 
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Figure 6 Runkel ' s Model of Pupil-Teacher Interaction 

(Gage, 1972, p. 104) 
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background in the liberal arts and sciences, knowledge of students 
and social and psychological foundations of education, knowledge 
of pedagogy, and understanding of self. This background integrates 
with the future teacher's understanding of the tasks teachers 
perform and with skills in various aspects of critical thinking. 
In figure 7, I have tried to illustrate a possible way to view this 
interaction. The effectiveness of the teaching act is determined 
by the relationship among these elements. It should be noted that 
the task, skill, and knowledge areas are not intended to be 
descriptive of actual or desired characteristics of the given 
teacher. Rather, chey are the responsibilities generally 
associated with teaching as reflected in the literature on 
teaching, and which future teachers are often asked to practice and 
demonstrate . 

Each cell in this figure represents the relationship among the 
three factors, one from each of the axes. Discussion of a sample 
cell is provided below in order to demonstrate applicability of 
this model for guiding the use of writing to learn strategies in 
teacher education. While teaching practices probably cannot be so 
segmented, the group of actions associated with each cell can be 
viewed as a separate entity for the purpose of analysis, as in 
figure 8. Organizing for instruction begins with clarification of 
the affective and cognitive goals and objectives for the total jnit 
of instruction within which a given lesson is to occur. The 
teacher then decides which of those unit goals will be the focus 
of the specific lesson, given an understanding of the sequence in 
which objectives should be addressed to accomplish the goal and 
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knowledge of objectives already met. 

After the targeted objectives for the specific instruction 
segment are defined, criteria for determining if success in meeting 
them are developed. The teacher clearly states what student 
behavior will be accepted as evidence that the objective has been 
met. The next step is to describe the specific instruction 
segment. The teache^" must synthesize a great deal of information 
to arrive at an appropriate plan. Teachers must take stock of 
available materials, must incorporate what they know about the 
students and their learning styles, must organize their 
instructional plans accordingly. They must also consider their 
ability to be effective in carrying out the specific plan given 
what they know about their own personality and their teaching 
strengths ar.rl weaknesses. 

Organizing for instruction is a task teachers perform every 
day. Many teachers internalize the various factors which they 
consider as they prepare for and implement instruction, as 
Berliner's recent work with expert and novice teachers illustrates. 
But beginning teachers identify a need to be directed toward 
consideration of these same factors so that their planning is more 
realistic ano so that the plan can be implemented most ef f ect i v^j 1 y . 
Through writing to learn activities, teacher educators can guide 
future teachers to consider each aspect of organizing for 

i nstructi on . And. the students can also use such writing 

activities as a way to keep track of the process thev use for 
evaluation and modification of their planning . 

In the flow chart of figure 9, I attempt to combine the two 



sorts of illustrations discussed already in an effort to capture 
the complexity and the constant projective and recursive qualities 
of teaching performance. Knowledge and acceptance of self appears 
at the head of the chart as it is perceived to color understanding 
of other realms of knowledge which affect the decisions teachers 
make. The decision making process involves constant interaction 
among the tasks of teaching and the skills of thinking required by 
teachers. Any decision made and implemented can then be evaluated 
for its effect and effectiveness, and this evaluation is fed back 
through the individual's perceptual screen. Writing can be used 
as a tool, it will be argued, both for exploring "what if" 
situations regarding certain kinds of decisions, and it also can 
be used to capture for future reference the workings of the 
individual's mind as her or she makes decisions and explores 
options. 

This flow chart, figure 9, was developed through consideration 
and synthesis of the propositions articulated earlier in this 
section. The three kinds of elements, knowledge, tasks, and 
skills, were drawn from the propositions in the fourth portion of 
this section, that dealing with pedagogy and teacher education. 
The decision to head the chart with "knowledge of self arose from 
the accumulation of the propositions drawn from philosophy and 
psychology which suggest that the most effective teachers 
understand themselves and the way in which their perceptions of 
their world are influenced by their self knowledge. The decision 
to generalize about knowledge of pedagogy into an emphasis on the 
decision-making process arose from the propositions in phi"'osophy 
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which suggest the need for active engagement in any aspect of life 
if it is to be authentic, propositions supported by current 
interest in teacher as reflective practitioner. The feedback arrow 
which flows in both directions was added as a result of information 
discussed in the section which suggests that communication is a 
two-way encounter and that for growth of the individual to occur, 
feedback through communication is necessary. Proposition #7 from 
part C summarizes the interaction of the school society, students, 
knowledge of content, and knowledge of pedagogy with the 
individual's identity. Thus this figure is a means of depicting 
the continuous flow of inputs and outputs a teacher must juggle 
from students and the total environment, an understanding of self, 
knowledge received from teacher education programs, and 
understanding of the skills and tasks of teaching. 

III. A SUBSTANTIVE BASE FOR USING WRITING AS A LEARNING TOOL IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION: INVESTIGATING THEORY AND RESEARCH ON THE 
WRITING PROCESS 

The information presented in the first section suggests that 
teacher education during the 1980s was in a state of fragmentation. 
Various approaches to teacher education and diverse strategies of 
instruction have been employed, but regardless of the type of 
program discussed, teachers, teacher educators, and the public have 
not perceived teacher eduction to be effective in accomplishing its 
objectives. The information presented in the second section drawn 
from readings in such fields as philosophy, psychology, sociology, 
and pedagogy, suggests that a teacher will not be successful in 



applyir.g the knowledge and skills practiced and learned in teacher 
education programs unless that teacher is helped to develop self 
knowledge and then to integrate this knowledge with reflective 
thinking as he or she undertakes the tasks of teaching. The 
illustration in figure 9 of the teaching act emphasizes how 
knowledge of self and higher level thinking skills contribute to 
performance in the teaching role. Given this conceptualization of 
the teacher as a self knowledgeable, reflective ' individual , it 
becomes appropriate to discuss instructional strategies for use in 
teacher education which can contribute to the future teacher's 
growth in self knowledge and in thinking skills. In this section, 
research and theory about the writing process will be reviewed in 
an effort to clarify how and why writing as a learning tool can 
serve as an effective instructional strategy, one which does help 
to foster self reflection and integrative thinking. 

It should be noted that writing assignments of all sorts are 
often employed in all kinds of teacher education programs. Future 
teachers typically take notes on assigned texts, write reports on 
issues pertaining to education, review current research in the 
field, and write essay tests. However, such writing assignments 
are usually given so that the teacher educator can assess the 
amcunt of information which the future teacher has amassed. Even 
when the future teacher plans a unit, complete with written lesson 
plans, description of students, and methods of evaluation, or when 
the future teachers creates a test as part of a methods class, the 
teacher educator typically uses these products to assess the future 
teacher's progress and bases course grades upon the completeness 
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of such efforts. Thus it becomes easy for the future teacher to 
concentrate on earning a particular grade rather than on developing 
a personal, integrated understanding of the concepts and issues 
important to a particular assignment or to the course as a whole. 

The theorists and researchers, teachers and teacher educators 
cited in sections one and two call for instructional strategies 
which will foster reflective thinking and the development of 
personal meaning. When writing is viewed as a learning tool rather 
than as a means of arriving at a finished product, it can, as will 
be discussed in this section, enhance synthesis and analysis as 
well as the development of self knowledge. Writing regarded in 
this way, as autobiographical, as record keeping, as memory 
probing, as a means for interacting with material in short, intense 
and freely flowing pieces, is a means for enhancing and elaborating 
upon insights generated through discussion, reading of texts, role 
playing, simulations, micro teaching, game playing, or lesson and 
unit planning. In this section an overview of the uses of writing 
as an instructional strategy will be presented. In the following 
section, a conceptual framework integrating the information from 
this chapter and the preceding one will be presented in order to 
provide teacher educators with detailed guidance for creating and 
using writing to learn strategies in teacher education as one 
possible, easily utilized, method for fostering the self knowledge 
and integrative thinking perceived to be lacking in teacher 
education programs. 

^ BCQPOsi tions AbstJ::act,ed. f ro m Research and Theory or, Writing as 
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a Means to Promote Knowipo ,^nri Growing . 



Berthoff (1981) cites Alfred North Whitehead, who states that 
the way a modern university should function in preparing students 
for an intellectual career "is by prompting the imaginative 
considerations of the various general principles underlying that 
career. Its students thus pass into their period of technical 
apprenticeship with the imaginations already practiced in 
connecting details with general principles" (p. 133). William 
James, also citea by Berthoff (1981), expresses a similar point of 
view:. 

Man is too complex a Deing for light to be thrown on his 
real efficiency by measuring any one mental faculty taken 
apart from is consensus in the working whole. ^ Such an 
exercise as this, dealing with incoherent and insipid objects, 
with no logical connection with each other, or practical 
significance outside of the "test,' is an exercise the like 
of which in real life we are hardly ever called upon to 
perform. In real life, our memory is always used int he 
service of some interests. We remember things which we care 
for or which are associated with the things we care for (p. 
131 ) . 

The use of reflective writing as a central pedagogical strategy in 
teacher education courses would help in crating a balance between 
action and reflection. As Abbs (1976) states, teacher education 
is concerned in part with 

. . . the expression and clarification of individual 
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experience. . . . How better to explore the infinite web of 
connections which draws self and world together in one 
evolving gestiiilt than through the art of autobiography in 
which the student of education will review his past and trace 
the growth of his experiences through lived time and felt 
relationships (p. 134). 
Berthof f ( 1 981 ) also comments on the need to relate theory to 
practice and to relate the self to what is known or to be known. 
She states that 

. . . theory is not the antithesis of practice and, in 
fact, can only serve an authentic purpose if it is continually 
brought into relationship with practice so that each can 
inform the other. . . . Without the perspective that theory 
provides, there is no way of maintaining a genuinely critical 
attitude towards assignments and courses.. Without theory, 
practice can become cut and dried, which is just the way many 
people want it (p. 3). 
In The Making of Meaning . Berthoff discusses writing as a way to 
connect theory with practice, self with content. 

Writing to learn is viewed in this study as having two of the 
four meanings Moffett (1979) articulated: a) crafting, or the 
fashioning of lexical, syntactic and theoretical units of discourse 
into meaningful patterns, and b) authoring, or elaborating on inner 
speech, making written discourse for a specific purpose and a 
particular audience. Freedman and Pringle (1980) further define 
writing as a learning tool: 

. . . writing is regarded as a continuous, coordinated 
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performance and a process of immense perceptual, linguistic, 
and cognitive complexity. In this reinvented rhetoric, 
writing process will be seen as a creative process in which 
meanings are made through the active and continual involvement 
of the writer with the unfolding text (p. 3). 
Emig (1982) states that the field of writing as an area of 
study is devolving from tacit traditions in philosophy, as in the 
work of Dewey, or Langer, from psychology, as in the work of Luria, 
Kelley, Piaget, and Vygotsky, in literature and reading theory, as 
in the work of Rosenblatt. F. Smith, or F. and Y. Goodman, in 
science, as from Kuhn and Polanyi, and in neural science, as in the 
work of Eccols, Epstein, Milner, or Young. All of these 
researchers and theorists, state Emig, share a belief "in the 
learner as an active construer of meaning; their sense of learning 
as a transaction between knower (subjective perceiver) and known 
(objective reality); and their commitment to a developmental view 
of experience and education (p. 2024). In this tradition, Berthoff 
(1981) states that writing can be understood as a "nonlinear, 
dialectical process in which the writer continually circles back, 
reviewing and rewriting" and making meaning in the process (p. 3). 

The following excerpt from "The Idea of Order at Key West" by 
Wallace Stevens (1973) describes the relationship between the act 
of composing and the creation of meaning on which this conceptual 
framework rests. It may be considered as an epigram for all of 
this section in that the propositions to follow concern the ability 
of a writer to create his or her own meaning through engaging in 
the writing process: 
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. . . there never was a VNiorld for her 

texcept the world she sang, and singing, made (p. 408). 

Using writing as an instructional strategy is consistcint 
with learning theory and with what is known about the 
process of learning; that is, writing provides for such 
known aspects of the effective learning process as active 
engagement in the learning, effective repetition of and 
practice with content, practice in varied contexts for 
transfer, provision of expression of conflicts and 
frustrations, development of an organizational pattern 
for the learning, provision of feedback, or the 
encouragement of divergent and convergent thinking. 

Participation in reflective writing enhances the 
development of self awareness. 

Participation in the writing process can facilitate 
thought, especially aiding in analysis and synthesis, and 
the integration of information into a unified whole. 

Writing captures thought and feeling for future 
ref 1 ect i on . 

Writing is a valuable strategy for problem solving. 
Writing can have certain therapeutic psychological 
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benef i ts . 



7. Informal writing activities, such as keeping a log or 
journal, can be a valuable instructional strategy for 
students in teacher preparation programs. 

Olsen (1977) writes, 

The bias of written language toward providing 
definitions, making all assumptions and premises explicit, and 
observing the formal rules of logic produces an instrument of 
considerable power for building an abstract and coherent 
theory of reality (p. 278). 
Perl (1980), studying beginning writers, found that the idea or 
sensation which triggers writing is only a starti; g point. "It is 
important to note that what is there implicitly, without words, is 
not equivalent to what finally emerges. In the process of writing, 
we begin with what is inchoate and end with something that is 
intangible . . .. In writing, the meaning is crafted and 
constructed. It involves us in a process of coming into being" 
(pp. 364-367.) Perhaps Dixon (1967), one of the first researchers 
in the field of writing as learning, expresses best the rich 
potential if involving future teachers in writing activities 
designed to h«Blp them create meaning for themselves: 

... it often appears that the demand for intellectual 
rigor is so interpreted that it obscures rather than 
illuminates the process of using language to gain insight into 
experiences at large. Our first concern, therefor, is thai 
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teachers. . . at all levels should have opportunities to enjoy 
and refresh themselves in their subject, using language in 
operation for all its central purposes. . . . Teachers without 
this experience - who never think of writing a poem, flinch 
at the idea of acting, and barely enter into discussion of the 
profounder human issues in every day experience - are 
themselves deprived and are likely, in turn, to limit the 
experience of their pupils. On the other hand, we are agreed 
that, just because language is so vital and pervading a 
concerns, mature men and women can surprise themselves by the 
imaginative power they suddenly realize they possess given 
the right opportunity (p. 107). 

IV. CONCEPTUALIZING A FRAMEWORK FOR USING WRITING AS A LEARNING 
TOOL IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

A. Developing Integrating Propositions as Part of the Conceptual 
Framework fo r Using Writing ?. > a Learning Tool in Teacher Education 

Thus far, the propositions abstracted are Sensitizing 
Concepts, defined by Griffiths (1964) as those identifying specific 
phenomena observed in research. According to Griffith, the next 
step in the development of a theory or conceptual framework 
involves the articulating of Integrating Concepts, whicn synthesize 
Sensitizing Concepts to provide a higher level of conceptualization 
of the material under consideration. The illustration of the 
teaching act presented in figure 9 is one such Integrating Concept, 



and is one key element of the total conceptual framework develop 
in this section and illustrated in figure 10. The other key 
elements of the total conceptual framework are developed throughout 
this section. They are presented as integrating propositions for 
creating writing to learn assignments appropriate for use in 
teacher education, as a description of the kind of environment most 
likely to te conducive to the effective use of writing to learn, 
and a the implications of all of this material for the teacher 
educator's responsibilities in responding to such writing. Goodlad 
(1966) and Goodlad and Richter (1966) state that a conceptual 
framework should answer questions relevant to the planning of an 
instructional program and should bridge the gap between theory, at 
whatever level of development, and practice. Thus the concluding 
portion of this section presents several illustrative writing to 
learn assignments and a discussion of how the conceptual framework 
presented guided their creation. 

I devised the following procedure for developing integrating 
propositions about the kinds of writing to learn assignments 
appropriate for use in teacher education. The procedure was 
developed in order to integrate the propositions drawn from the 
various cognate areas presented in the second section with these 
of the third section. First, I created a chart on which all of the 
propositions abstracted and explained thus far in the study were 
listed both vertically and horizontally across the page in the same 
order as they were presented in the preceding sections of the 
study. Lines were drawn both down and across the page, creating 
all the possible cells resulting from matching each proposition to 



any other proposition developed through the investigation. Then 
I read down each column, putting checks in boxes in which there 
appeared to be a connection between the proposition listed at the 
top of the chart and that given on their vertical axis. I reviewed 
the explanation for .each p*"ooosition as the decision was made to 
place the check mark. It is acknowledged that my perceptions and 
biases might have affected the decision to place a check in the 
cell, and it is also acknowledge that there is no way to prove, 
empirically, that the relationships I charted are the only possible 
relationships to be derived. However, I did fill in the chart on 
different days with the same results, and had an independent reader 
do the same; our results tallied. And, while it is true that the 
propositions derived from this process might vary if another 
research utilized the same process, the process itself would remain 
the same, and the place of the propositions so derived in the total 
conceptual framework would also remain constant. 

Then I placed the chart out of sight for several weeks to 
create some distance from it. Next, I studied the chart, making 
observations about clusters of checks. These observations were then 
formulated into the integrating propositions presented below. 
These integrating propositions, together with the conceptualization 
of the teaching act, form the two major elements of the total 
conceptual framework for using writing as a learning tool in 
teacher education. 

1. Assignments should be structured so as to require future 
teachers to integrate their thinking about the tasks. 



skills, and knowledge bases indicated in figure 9. 

Assignments should be structured to provide for 
exploration of personal values and roles as they relate 
to societa-1 goals and values. 

Assignments should be structured to encourage the 
relationship of the knower to the known, or the "to be 
known . " 

Assignments should be structured to provide opportunities 
for the writer to play across the entire ranges of 
d i scourse . 

Writing assignments should be structured to encourage 
future teachers to clarify their values. 

Assignments should be structured to encourage the writer 
to reflect on what he or she has written and experienced 
in the past in order to consider how past decisions 
contribute to his or her definition of self. 

Assignments should be structured so as to direct the 
writer to explore his or her individual past and present 
for implications a to the values, motives, and 
assumptions upon which he or she operates and their 
influence upon the professional choices he or she makes. 



8. Writing assignments should be structured to allow for 
options and alternati^'e responses by future teachers. 

9. Assignments should be structured so that at times the 
writer steps into the shoes of another person in order 
to understand that person's frame of reference, motives, 
fears, and values. 

10. Assignments should be structured to provide practice in 
higher level thinking skills. 

11. The selected strategies for completing a given writing 
activity should be chosen to reflect the major objective 
for that assignment, and should vary from assignment to 
assi gnment. 

Several basic assumptions underlie the use of writing as a 
learning tool as a central instructional strategy in teacher 
education. The beliefs which are articulated below were also 
synthesized from the propositions discussed in sections two and 
three. They are included here to ground the future discussior. both 
of conditions under which writing to learn might most effectively 
occur and of previous discussion of principles for creating journal 
assignments designed to foster the accomplishment of the objectives 
of increasing self knowledge and of integrating self with other 
kinds of knowledge in the teacher education program. The teacher 
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educator who chooses to use writing as a learning tool believes 
that its use 

1. Provides for intellectual growth through the practice of 
reflective' thinking and conceptualizing skills. 

2. Helps to develop the full potential humanness of 
i ndi vi dual s . 

3. Develops more fully self-actualizing individuals. 

4. Is based on a holistic approach to learning, one which 
recognizes that how an individual feels about something, 
the strength of that feeling, and the order of importance 
which he or she gives it are tightly interwoven to the 
educational process and progress of the individual. 

5. Assumes that learning involves gaining new information 
or experiences and the discovery by the individual of the 
personal meaning of his information or experience for 
h i msel f . 

6. Recognizes that future teachers have had many years of 
experience as students which contribute to their 
perceptions of teaching and of themselves as teachers. 

7. Is based on a belief that individuals will do what seems 



important to them, so that it is important for them to 
uncover those values upon which they will operate. 

8. Embodies a spirit of acceptance, especially for 
individual differences of perception and rate of growth, 
of trust, of free communication, and of experimentation. 

The teacher educator who chooses to use writing as a learning 
tool will be willing to participate in certain activities and will 
operate under certain assumptions as well. These actions are based 
on a belief in the individual and his or her capacity to develop 
intellectually and emotionally. The teacher educator using writing 
as a learning tool 

1. Fosters interaction which enhances individuality and 
i ntegrati on . 

2. Accepts individuality and provides alternative options. 

3. Engages in genuine dialogic encounters. 

4. Treats future teachers in a manner which encourages 
growth both intellectual and emotional and assumes that 
future teachers will treat their own future students in 
the same way. 



5. 



Helps future teachers to generate their own insights into 



the problems and issues of teaching and their own sense 
of personal purpose. 

6, Assumes constant inquiry is necessary for growth and 
structures assignments to foster inquiry. 

7, Directs attention toward the reality of the social system 
and of the role of the teacher in it and in the larger 
communi ty . 

8, Helps future teachers move from def ensi veness toward 
openness . 

B. A Conceptual FrafT.ework for Us i ng^ Wr i t i ng as a Learninci Tool in 
Teacher Education and a Procedure for Utilizing the Framework to 
Create Appropriate Writing Assignments 

An illustration of the teaching act was developed and 
presented in section two. This figure, as an Integrating Concept, 
becomes one part of the total conceptual framework for using 
writing as a learning tool in teacher education. The first portion 
of this section included a discussion of other Integrating 
Propositions for using reflective writing as a pedagogical tool in 
teacher education. This series of propositions becomes another 
part of the total conceptual framework. Also, the last portion of 
this section included a discussion of the kind of environment in 
which reflective writing to learn might be most effective in 
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accomplishing the tasks of furthering self knowledge and the 
integration of that knowledge with other aspects of the teacher 
education curriculum. The need for self knowledge and its 
integration were discussed in the second section, and the ability 
of participating in the writing process for fostering such 
knowledge was discussed in section three. This portion of section 
four presents the framework for using reflective writing in 
preparing future teachers. Also, I have included two such writing 
assignment sequences developed from the framework. 

The first two portions of the framework, presented in figure 
10 are the conceptualization of the teaching act and the 
integrating propositions articulated earlier in this section. 
Tyler's (1964) four questions concerning instruction and curriculum 
development can be used to guide the process of developing and then 
using reflective writing assignments. Tyler's questions are 
appropriate for using in the conceptual framework because they 
relate to the illustration of teaching in figure 9. All of the 
questions have to do with the important teachor task of planning 
for and carrying out instruction, a task which requires synthesis 
of information from all of the knowledge bases. And, answering 
Tyler's questions involves the use of such higher level thinking 
skills as evaluating and assessing, analyzing, empathizing, or 
communication, in an effort to develop learning activities which 
suit the learner appropriately and which fit into the total 
learning sequence logically. These questions may be paraphrased 
as f ol 1 ows : 
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1. What are the objcctivos of the teacher education program? 

2. What experiences are most likely to enhance the 
probability of achieving those objectives? 

3. How can these experiences be organized mo.<?t effectively? 

4. How can the effectiveness of the experiences and total 
program be evaluated? 

Tyler's questions become another element of the total conceptual 
framework. The first two questions will be directly related to the 
development of appropriate writing assignments. The third helps 
determine where and how the writing might be placed in the context 
of the rest of the teacher education curriculum, as well as 
suggesting an internal structure for such assignments, and the 
evaluation of such assignments produced by future teachers as well 
as of the entire concept of using writing as a learning tool would 
be guided by answers to the fourth question. 

The conceptual framework for using writing as a learning tool, 
composed of the various elements developed and discussed throughout 
this study, is presented in figure 10. It illustrates graphically 
how the various Integrating Concepts interrelate tc guide both the 
creation and use of reflective, writing to learn activities 
appropriate in teacher education. The first cycle includes the 
conceptualization of teaching and of writing to learn previously 
discussed. The second cycle, including pre-writing talk and post - 
writing discussion, is included because of those propositions in 
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section two, such as propositions 5 and 6, section C, and 
proposition 5, section A, which are concerned with the need for 
interaction among individuals if growth is to take place. The need 
for response and for- an appropriate environment were discussed in 
the first portion of this section. The key elements of the total 
framework, however, are the two primary input elements. The focus 
of this study has been to develop a conceptualization of the 
teaching act and of writing as an instructional strategy in teacher 
education, and the rest of the conceptual framework could not exist 
without the substance provided by these two Integri^ting Concepts. 
The steps to follow in using this conceptual framework to create 
and use writing to learn activities are 

1. Determine goals and objectives for the total preparatory 
program. 

2. Decide about the effectiveness of particular kinds of 
writing assignments for achieving specific goals and 
purposes by referring to the series of integrating 
propositions in figure 9. 

3. Place writing to learn activities in the sequence of 
other learning activities and in the context of the total 
program by considering Tyler's questions. 

4. Develop goals and objectives for each writing to learn 
assignment and devise appropriate writing activities by 



using the entire creation cycle of the conceptual 
framework . 

5. Provide for peer and/or instructor feedback based on the 
use cycle of the conceptual framework. 

6. Evaluate the writing to learn assignments on the basis 
of the degree to which the goals and objectives are met, 
and channel the information back into the creation cycle 
of the conceptual framework as indicated in the 
i 1 1 ustration . 

Two writing to learn assignments and a scenario for their use are 
included below. The purpose of presenting these assignments is to 
demonstrate the appl i cabi 1 i -^y of the conceptual framework for 
developing and using writing to learn strategies. In the first 
example, a detailed discussion of tb?i steps in the development of 
the assignment is included. The purpose of the discussion is to 
clarify the procedure for implementing the conceptual framework for 
using writing to learn in teacher education. In order to develop 
other assignments, the teacher educator would need to complete zhe 
same series of steps as that described in the first example. 
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Reflective wnting Sequence Numoer 1 - Broademng Understanding 
of the term "Evaluation' and Taking a Stance on Evaluation 
Procedures 

One of the issues which confronts a teacher of any sort as 
soon as he/she asks a student to turn in a piece of work is the 
issue of how to respond to that student's performance. Teachers 
in training need to have some definite ideas about the procedures 
they will use for- responding to student work and a clear 
understanding of the differences among such concepts as response, 
assessment and diagnosis, or both formative and summative 
evaluation. Without such understanding, future teachers might 
easily send mixed messages to their students about the nature of 
the response offered to a piece of student work and about the 
purpose and criteria used in offering that response. However, the 
concept of evaluation, conceived in such broad terms, is a complex 
one and is difficult to discuss objectively. Future teachers might 
first be encouraged to start from their personal knowledge base and 
consider the associations they make when they hear the term 
"evaluation." They might explore their past experiences with 
evaluation of all sorts, from simple teacher response to their 
efforts to rigidly graded papers or tests. They could then read 
texts which discuss the differences among formative and sumnative 
evaluation, diagnostic evaluation, criterion and norm referenced 
tests, holistic evaluation, peer feedback, criterion and reader 
based response, or other related concepts. After searching their 
own memories, sharing the experiences of others, reviewing 
knowledge from courses such as educational psychology and 
information from texts, future teachers might be asked to 
articulate a clearly worded statement on their policies for 
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monitoring and Gvaluating st^cieriu progress wnich 'whey ca:"-- then 



deliver tc stuaents or parents. 

Before reading the sections in the assigned text,s on 

evaluation, students might be directed to complete a reflective 

monologue in their journals. The teacher could give directions for 

this assignment similar to these: 

Focus as intently as possible on the word 
"evaluation." What other terms come to mind? How is it 
alike or -different from such terms as "witness," 
"observe," "check," "monitor," "diagnose," "grade," or 
"respond?" Now close your eyes and think about the best 
experience you ever had in receiving response to apiece 
of work. How old were you? What was the situation? Were 
you expecting any response? Were you surprised at the 
response you did receive? Can you recall details of 
where you were, how it looked' -and smelled, sounded, of 
what you were wearing, what the teacher - or fellow 
student, principle, parent - said? How did your peers 
react? Did they know what kind of response you had 
received? Jot down your memories in fast note form as 
they come to you, but you may stop writing if the 
notetaking interferes with your thinking. If your mind 
tries to wander off of the subject, bring it back on 
track. But, give yourself the chance to be sure that 
your mind is truly wandering, and is not merely providing 
a welcome new viewpoint or aspect of the subject. Now, 
shift gears. Go through the same process for your most 
negative experience with receiving feedback on your 
efforts. In what form did it come? What made the 
experience negative? What was the purpose cf the 
response? Can you think of alternative strategies which 
might have made the experience a more positive one? And 
now, consider other situations. When do you want 
response? Have you ever wanted or needed it and not 
received it? "^"i you ever receive it when it does more 
harm than gocJ;' Collect as many associations and 
feelings, thoughts and impressions as possible. 

The instructor will have completed the assignments first, and thus 

can coach the future teachers with specific questions such as "How 

old were you?" - questions the instructor asked as he or shehe 

tried to recall specific instances. In this case, since the idea 

is to begin with personal experience, little pre-writing talk or 

discussion may be necessary; the initial reflective monologue will 



used as a basis for continued writing, reading, and discussing. 



However, tl-.e instrjcLor may decide zc share his or her exoerience 
in order tc indicate good faith and to provide a model for the 
students to follow. 

Students would now be directed to look over their memories and 
to attempt to generalize about the positive and negative aspects 
of their experiences, jotting these down in their journals. The 
instructor could coach this process, or might write out questions 
such as: 

What is the most important difference in the 
experiences you have described? Is it- the form the 
response is given in? Is it the attitude of the person 
giving the feedback? Is it due to a difference in 
procedure used to arrive at the response or in the 
purpose of the feedback? 

After completing the reflection on their monologues, the 
instructor would ask students to share their ideas and insights 
either in small groups or as a class. The instructor would then 
seek to help the class generalize from their collective experience 
about the varieties of purposes and of strategies which can be 
associated with the concept of evaluation, helping students to 
begin to recognize that assigning a letter or number grade to a 
student, s work is only one possible option for providing response 
and feedback to that student. Ths future teachers might begin to 
formulate a list of questions associated with the whole concept of 
evaluation which they would seek to answer as they read, discuss, 
and write further. 

The assignment has been derived from the illustration of 
teach-ing in figure 10 in that evaluation is one of the tasl.s of 
teaching and the assignment begins with a focus on the individual 
student's experience (self knowledge) which contributes to 
attitudes about the evaluation process. Integrating propositions 



3, and 7 ccntritutsd to the deve'cpment cf this first section 

of the writing activity in that the researcher sought to asK 

questions which would guide the relationship of the knower to the 

known, which would help future teachers clarify their values on 

this topic, and which would encourage him to understand how their 

past experience influences their beliefs. The following paragraph 

describes the movement toward a formal policy statement on 

evaluation. The skills of synthesis are stressed, as is indicated 

should be done in integrating proposition 10, and options are 

provided, as integrating proposition 9 suggests. The sharing of 

the writing produced is indicated in the conceptual framework, 

figure 10, in that the sharing provides the feedback which the 

writers need in order to engage in further reflection. 

The writing, reflection, and discussion would serve as 

a "bridge" for the students' reading of specific, assigned texts 

on the issues of evaluation, serving to guide their reading as they 

attempt to synthesize their impressions with what they read. Then, 

to continue the process of synthesis, of integrating personal 

experience with the ideas and options presented in the texts, the 

future teachers might "cube" on the term "evaluation." Prior to 

cubing individually, the teacher educator would lead a large group 

cubing exercise as a way to increase familiarity with the process. 

If it has been a while since a cubing exercise has Deen used, the 

instructor would review the process: 

Remember, cubing is a process designed to help you 
examine an object or concept from a variety of 
perspectives in quick succession. In this instance, you 
will be cubing on "evaluation," and remember that you are 
to switch your purpose on the spur of the moment. It is 
the contrasts which prove fruitful in helping you to 
determine what you believe about a topic by bringing your 
knowledge and experience of that topic out in the open. 
For three to five minutes, describe, as objectively as 
possible, the concept. Then, in mid-sentence if need be. 



switch to a ccmpa'*ison of it with ether like ct-jec-s or 
concepts, writing freely for another three to five 
minutes. Do not pick up your pen or pencil; if you run 
out of ideas, repeat your last word or phrase and trust 
your mind to find a new avenue of thought. Continue the 
sequence of the writing, moving through association, 
application, analysis, and argument for or against the 
idea: remember to consider the concept in its broadest 
sense and to relate it to what you know about students, 
schools, and your subject area. 

The instructor would ask the writers to look over what they have 

written, noting new ideas, intriguing thoughts, or interesting 

perspectives which have emerged through the writing. Again, the 

instructor can coach the process by asking the future teachers such 

questions as, "Have you broadened your understanding of the concept 

of evaluation?" "How will you choose when to assign grades?" What 

alternative do you have?" "What purpose should evaluation serve?" 

Again, class discussion will follow, and the instructor and 

students attempt to answer the questions previously generated, 

attempt to synthesize the readings and personal experience, and 

attempt to deal, as well, with the realities of school policy and 

parent and student expectations. After the initial memory 

monologue, the reading of texts, class discussion, the cubing, and 

more discussion, each future teacher will have a large number of 

ideas about various definitions of evaluation out in the open, 

where they can be seen and examined more closely. At this point, 

the instructor might direct the future teachers to begin to move 

toward a more formal statement of their beliefs. The instructor 

would generate, with students, a list of options involving real 

contexts and real audiences to whom future teachers might have to 

address themselves on the topic of response and formal evaluation. 

For instance, teachers might send home a policy statement outlining 

their evaluation policies to both parents and students at the 



besinn-,ng cf the year. Tney m-'ght write a s-catsment fcr -nclusion 
in a parent-student handbook. They might have to write & letter 
to a parent who has complained about this policy, or they might 
have to send a memo to their department chair or principal about 
these policies, just for the record. Students in the education 
course would write such a piece and then bring their statement to 
class the following day. At this point, partner dialogues might 
be held. Students break into pairs. One student reads his or her 
piece while the other listens. The listener then talks for one to 
two minutes, summarizing and pointing out the main points as he or 
she understood them while the writer merely listens or takes notes. 
This allows the writer to know the degree to which clear 
communication of ideas and policies has occurred. Then, the 
partners switch roles, and they repeat the process. 

When the instructor later responds to these entries, he 
or she will also summarize and point out major ideas the writer 
seems to have. In addition, the instructor can ask "what if. . ." 
questions based on more extensive experience with students, 
parents, and schools. The instructor might be able to relate an 
incident in which he or she used a tactic similar to one being 
described by the writer, indicating the outcome, and asking the 
writer to reflect on this. Or the instructor might direct the 
writer to sections of texts which deal with concerns not adequately 
addressed in the writing, or might ask questions about how tne 
policy as stated fits in with the future teacher's overall 
educational philosophy. The hope is that when the future teachers 
enter the classroom for the first time, they will at least be more 
aware of kinds and purposes of response, and they will have 
articulated some guidelines for their own use. These may change 



as the future t~acher learns about nis stuaents and specific schoc'i 
situation, but at least he will have a starting point from which 
to proceed in deciding when to correct, when to grade, when to 
mirror what a student has said or written, when to receive a piece 
of student work without making a response. 

The steps in the development of this sequence of 
assignments were determined by answers to Tyler's four questions. 
Certain goals a nd objectives for a o' ^ eparation program for future 
teachers were established. These were based on the parameters of 
the teaching act. An optimum teacher education program and series 
of assignments would include objectives related to the various 
relationships indicated in figure 9 or to each cell of the three 
dimensional model of figure 8. 

Whether or not to use writing to Isarn assignments would 
be determined by the instructor on the basis of the usefulness of 
the technique in teaching specific skills or knowledge. Using 
writing to learn activities is one method of teaching higher level 
thinking skills, of fostering integration of information from a 
variety of sources, and for encouraging the taking of a stance in 
a personal way on an issue. Moving from reflective monologue 
through discussion, to cubing, and more discussion, and then cn to 
more formalized piece cf writing in which a policy is clearly 
stated encourages st. ills and growth of insight on the issue of 
evaluation, one with which all teachers need to deal. Discussion 
and analysis of the ideas generated through the writing would 
provide feedback to the trainee concerning 

his thoughts and their implications for action. Possible 
alternatives suggested by fellow students at various stages of the 
process would provide a basis for further reflection and knowledge, 



as would the feedback of the instructor. The instructor vjould 
encourage openness on the part of the trainees to sources such as 
fellow students and/or the instructor, written materials, films, 
tapes, or observations of real classrocns. Development of an 
atmosphere that is conducive to this kind of openness would require 
time, supportive and accepting actions by the instructor, and 
considerable effort by all those involved. The strategy as 
described takes into account the ideas of learning theorists that 
learning occurs best if opportunities for individualization are 
offered and if the learners can be actively engaged in the learning 
process. By starting with recollection of personal experience, 
the instructor lowers stress and anxiety and individualizes since 
everyone has access to such memories. Using the writing exercises, 
the future teachers practice and apply new skill and knowledge, 
which they integrate with prior knowledge and personal experience 
and biases, before having to apply them in actual teaching 
situations. This could help reduce anxiety and stress often 
associated with trying new approaches. 

The third step in the development and utilization of 
relfective, writing to learn activities involves sequence . 
Placement of the various activities, as well as choice of specific 
content and strategy, should be done by the instructor on the basis 
of the goals which he or she hopes to accomplish through their 
utilization. At least two patterns could be used. They are: 1) 
input-writing to 1earn-more input; o-^ 2) writing to learn-input- 
writing to learn activities-more input. (Input would be learning 
activities, discussions, reading, lectures, and so on,) A major 
difference between the two is that in the second pattern writing 
to learn activities would be used to determine initial instruction 
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input. The final three steps of pattern twc are tiie same as 
pattern one. Instructional input) perhaps theory and or principles 
of eval uation , psychology, sociology, philosophy, teachi ng methods , 
and so on, would be provided. A student would then attempt to use 
this input in completing a journal assignment. Need for additional 
instructional input or repetition of previous material could be 
determined through observation of the trainee. This last step 
would provide the instructor with one type of evaluative data about 
the effectiveness of a simulated experience. 

The teacher educator would be responsible for deciding 
on the goals and objectives for a particular lesson, in this case, 
on the evaluation process, and then for developing writing to learn 
activities consistent with those goals an d ob.iecti ves . In the 
reflective writing sequence just discussed, emphasis was placed on 
making decisions about evaluation, but individual planning and 
analysis as well as consideration of the effect upon other aspects 
of the teaching act of evaluation would also be considered. Goals 
which are associated with reflective writing assignment one include 
practice in the following: 

1. analyzing the rationale and purpcse of evaluation 
Z. analyzing personally experienced approaches to 

evaluation as one basis for determination of 
effects of specific evaluation procedures 

3. empathizing with future students through searcning 

past experiences of evaluation and its 
i mpl ementati on 

4. searching through texts, other materials, and the 

experiences of fellow students for alternative 
approaches to evaluation and for insight into 
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possible benefits or negative effects 

5. planning and designing an evaluation policy 

J through analysis and synthesis of all available 

information on evaluation 

6. coordinating an evaluation policy with the 

individual's educational philosophy 

7. communicating an evaluation policy to a selected 

audience . 

The following student behaviors might be emphasized during the 
accomplishment of these goals: 

1. integrating knowledge of self, of social and 

psychological foundations, and of specific 
content area in formulating an evaluation 
pol i cy 

2. demonstrating respect and confidence in future 

students 

3. demonstrating respect for fellow trainees and 

openness to their perspectives 

4. communicating clearly the procedure, ratioiiale, 

and benefits of a part-icular policy to the 
selected audience 

5. distinguishing between formative and summative 

evaluation and emphasizing process 

6. basing designs upon knowledge of pupil needs, 

interests, and abilities and upon principles 
of learning 

7. cooperatively working to investigate alternatives. 
These goals and behaviors derive from the illustration of the 
teaching act which includes evaluation and the skills of analysis 



and communication, and tney are alsc consistent, as has been stated 
with integrating propositions 3, 5, 7, 9, and 10, presented in this 
chapter. 

Provision for peer and/or instructor feedback is very 
important in creating and using writing to learn assignments as an 
instructional strategy in teach education. Feedback would be 
provided as individual trainees shared their experiences and 
collectively generated implications for future actions based on 
these memories. Group discussion of the insights generated after 
the cubing exercise would provide a chance for reactions and 
questions by fellow trainees and the instructor to surface, and the 
individuals would have to incorporate this additional information 
into their thinking before writing the policy statement. The pair 
dialogue session allows the writers to gain some degr'ee of 
awareness of how well they have communicated their ideas, and 
instructor questions and responses would provide additional 
information for further reflection, reading, and thinking. Writers 
might also be encouraged to examine their writing after e. few days 
have passed and ask questions of themselves, thus encouraging the 
development of the skill of self evaluation. 

Evalu a tion of the writing to learn exercise itself is an 
important step in the process of using reflective writing as an 
instruct onal strategy. After such an exercise has been tried, 
participants and observers should evaluate it and suggest changes 
in it which might improve its effectiveness. This step should be 
repeated after each time the exercise is used. The major criteria 
for tl is evaluation is the degree to which the goals and objectives 
were met. Delineation of the details of the evaluation process is 
beyond the scope of this scudy, but it should be noted that 



instructors should continually modify assignments themselves. In 
short, instructors follow integrating propositions 7 and 9, 
modifying their behavior as a result of refl'sction and feedback 
from others. 



Reflective Writing Assignment Sequence Example Number Two - 
Interacting with Read Material to Enhance Understanding of Concepts 
Presented and the Ability to Apply them to Classroom Situations 



This -writing to learn assignment is designed to encourage 
future teachers to read with greater understanding and to apply 
what is read to the tasks of teaching. This specific assignment 
assumes the material to be read deals with unit and daily planning, 
but with minor adjustments, such an assignment could be applied to 
texts on t jpics as diverse as classroom management or working with 
others in professional education organizations. 

Prior to sending •^he future teachers off to read the chapters 
in their texts assigned for the following class, the instructor 
would present the following instructions: 

I want you to read oonight's chapters keeping in 
mind that ycu will be writing about the material from a 
personal perspective but for an audience other than 
yourself. (The instructor might give a brief synopsis 
of the text in order to establish some expectations for 
the readers at this point, so that they will more easily 
follow the rest of the instructions.) After you finish 
reading, dc a quick descriptive free-w. ite on the 
material. Remember you need not capture the material in 
every det- i 1 . its purpose is to deal with the aterial 
in the manner of an Impressionist painter capturing a 
scene. Tnen, go get a snack, take a walk, or find 
another means of taking a break from tne material. 
Return to your entry and look it over. Add any 
reflective comments or additional information you ---^r-^l 1 
and which seems important. 

Now, select one of the following options. ,n . -'..f.er 
which one you choose, try to write it freely., without 
paying a great deal of attention to spelling and 
mechan i cs . 



write a letter to the author. Summarize what 
you feel to be nis or her main points. Tell 
him or her what you found valuable in the text 
and try to toll him or her how you will apply 
what he or she has to say to the task of 
planning for a unit you know you may have to 
teach during student teaching for specific 
students. If you do not know this, recall a 
unit you experienced in high school. Then, 
address questions to the author. What did he 
or she appear to make too easy? Does what he 
or she says appear to correlate with what you 
know about real schools and real students and 
real curriculum guides? Will the approach work 
for all students? Are his or her ideas too 
complicated to follow? Argue with the author. 
Present your side of the story as you ask 
questions of him or her You might compare what 
he or she says with what you have learned from 
other sources; ask him or her about 
discrepancies. Now, find some way to close the 
letter on a more positive note, and sign your 
name. Make sure you try to respect his efforts 
throuqhout. 

Or, write a letter to a colleague who teaches 
in another town. Your friend is a nice person 
who cares about students but who is fairly set 
in her ways. She sticks to the lecture method 
and rarely changes her notes from year to year. 
She has written to you to say that her students 
(imagine the students she has) seem more bored 
than usual and that she doesn't seem to be 
accomplishing anything. They failed miserably 
on the last quiz. Do you have any advice given 
that you are still at the university where you 
learn all kinds of idealistic approaches? 
Write back to her with the advice of the 
author. Tell her how you will be applying his 
suggestions to your own planning. Imagine the 
effects, and tell her these. Also, point out 
any of the text which you quer^tion and tell her 
why. Give your own perceptions of these 
issues. Imagine for yourself parts of the 
letter she has sent you describing her students 
and what she plans to teach, and try to apply 
the ideas of the text to her situation. Bring 
the letter to a close and sign your name. 
A third option might be to write a review of 
the text for a professional publication. State 
the name of the .iournal and its intended 
audience. Write the review following the 
format you have seen used in this journal. 
Summarize the main points, point to valuable 
sections of the text, critique those sections 
which leave scmething to be de'ired, perhaps 
by comparing and contrasting witn other 
material you are f ami 1 i ar w i th . Try to imagine 
criticisms teachers might havG of the text and 
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address these. If you have philosophical 
bel iefs which bias your review, do not hesitate 
to confess these. 

When the class meets again, the instructor could use these 
entries as a basis for beginning discussion of the text and the 
concepts contained within it. The instructor might read his or her 
own response, or might ask the intending teachers to summarize 
their writings. The class could generalize about what the text has 
to offer and perceived problems within it. Then, to encourage 
further consideration of the text and issue, the trainees might be 
asked to pass their journal entries to the person on the left. 
Their job now is to read the entry in front of them and to respond 
to it as if they were the person to whom that entry is addressed. 
The writers are to do their best to think as the responder would 
in an effort to increase their understanding of the text and the 
author's message and its applicability. The instructor would then 
ask the trainees to reflect on what happened as they attempted to 
write from this new perspective. Were any additional insights 
generated? Was it possible to address the concerns indicated? 
What still needs to be clarified? What other resources couIq be 
tapped in attempting to answer queries end concerns? 

The goals of this writing to learn sequence include 

1. comprehending and analyzing an author's 

perspective on a eiven topic 

2. coordinating that information with other 

information about teachers, students, and 
schools, as well as of self 

3. abstracting from the material those parts 
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which can be integrated into the i ndi vi djal 's 
behavior given his or her philosophy 

4. evaluating the material based on 

observations, experiences, ^nd other knowledge 

5. planning for instruction based on material 

pr esented 

6. communicating the information to someone else. 

The following student behaviors might be emphasized dur'ing the 
accomplishment of those goals: 

1. demonstrating res-^sct for the chosen audience 

2. communicating clearly the evaluation of the 

material and the reason for that assessment 

3. distinguishing between information consistent 

with individual philosophy and that which is 
not applicable given understanding of the self 
and the individual's beliefs 

4. basing decisions upon knowledge of pupils. 

needs, interests, abilities and 
principles of learning 

5. empathizing with the chosen audience through 

attempting to respond to an entry as the person 

addressed might do 
5. being open to new material and to the 

insights of others. 
Again, the researcher drew on the illustration of teaching in 
figure 9 which is one part of the total conceptual framework 
illustrated in figure 10 to develop this assignment which includes 
the skills of communicating, planning, abstracting, and empathizing 
while integrating the knowledge areas of knowledge of self, of 
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particular students, and of specific content area. The sequence 
of activities is consistent with integrating propositions 1, 2, 3, 
8, and 9 which form the second major element of the total 
conceptual framework. 

In this part of section four, the framework for developing and 
using writing to learn assignments was presented. A 
conceptualization of the teaching act, integrating proposition 
about creating journal assignments, and Tyler's four questions 
about curriculum and instruction were the major components of the 
framework. Discussion of the kind of appropriate environment for 
using writing as a learning tool most effectively was also 
presented, as well as some implications for responding to the 
writing generated. Two sample assignments were developed to 
demonstrate the applicability of the framework. In the next and 
final section, a summary of the study and implications for future 
research will be discussed. 



SECTION FIVE - SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
FURTHER STUDY 

This section includes a summary and a discussion of the 
study's contributions to the field of teacher education, as well 
as recommendations for further study on the use of writing to learn 
activities in teacher education. Part A is a synopsis of the 
investigation. Part B centers on the contributions of the study, 
and Part C includes questions which should be addressed through 
further research. 
A - Summary 

The problem considered in this study was the need to help 
future teachers cultivate self knowledge and the ability to 
integrate that knowledge with the other bases of knowledge and 
skills required to perform the tasks of teaching. Researchers and 
theorists suggest that participation in the writing act can foster 
self knowledge and the integration of that knowledge with other 
aspects of the teacher preparation program as well as the promotion 
of higher levels of thinking associated with effective performance 
as a teacher. Thus, it appeared that reflective writing might be 
a useful instructional strategy in teacher education. The purpose 
of the study was to develop a conceptual framework for using 
reflective writing as an instructional strategy in teacher 
education by drawing from what is known about the nature of 
teaching and about the writing process. The study also includes 
a description of a step by step procedure for utilizing the 
conceptual framework to guide the creation and use of writing to 
learn assignments in the context of teaclier preparation programs. 
Answers to the following questions were sought: 
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1. What can be synthesized from the literature 

to guide the conceptualization of the teaching 
act upon which to base selection of 
pedagogical strategies in teacher education? 

2. What can be synthesized from the literature 

to guide the conceptualization of the use of 
writing as an instructional strategy upon 
which to base the use of writing to learn 
activities in teacher education? 

3. What can be synthesized from the literature 

to guide the development of a step by step 
procedure for utilizing the framework for 
creating and using the journal in teacher 
education? 

Theory building at the conceptual framework level rather than 
hypothesis testing has been the emphasis throughout th'is study. 
Goodlad (1966) cites the need for conceptual frameworks to guide 
theory building, research and planning. As defined by Goodlad, a 
carefully constructed conceptual framework identifies and reveals 
relationships among complex, related, and interacting phenomena. 
Such a framework consists of categories abstracted from the data 
which the framework is designed to describe and clarify. 

These categories are analogous to the Integrating Concepts 
defined by Griffiths (1964) which synthesize Sensitizing Concepts 
as derived from close scrutiny of information and data available 
to the researcher. 

A conceptual framework for using writing as a learning tool 
in teacher education was developed and presented in figure 10, 
reprinted on the following page. Accomplishing this goal entailed 
formulating a structure to present concepts in such a way that 
future researchers can gain useful insights into the pl- ?nomena of 
teacher education and writing as a learning strategy, and into the 
possi bi I i ti es of using reflective writing as a pedagogical strategy 
in teacher education. The conceptual framework i^ made 'jp of 



several parts, the key elements being a conceptualization of the 
act of teaching and a series of integrating propositions about the 
nature of writing as a learning tool as applied to teacher 
education. It is hoped that this conceptual framework will be 
utilized to bridge the gap between research, theory, and practice. 
Specifications of a step by step procedure for creating reflective 
writing assignments relevant to teacher education was undertaken 
in order to further reveal the relevance of the framework for 
practice. The conceptual framework for writing as a learning tool 
in teacher education as illustrated in figure 10 is intended to 
help organize knowledge relevant to teaching and writing so that 
teacher educators might guide the growth of future teachers in a 
new way and to provide a stimulus for further research. 

In conducting this style, the steps followed were to 
1 .describe the needs of teachers not often 

addressed in teacher education programs from 
a survey of the literature on teacher 
education. 



2. develop a substantive base for thinking about 



teaching, teacher education prograrr 



and the 



use of writing as an instructional strategy 



3. 



abstract propositions from various cognate 



areas relevant to a discussion of teaching, 



teacher education, and the use of reflective 



w. iting as an instructional strategy within 



education preparation programs 
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4. develop a conceptual framework for using 

writing as a learning tool in teacher 
education. 

6. describe the kind of environment and the 

assumptions of teacher educators appropriate 
•to the use of writing as a learning tool in 
teacher education 

6. describe a procedure for utilizing the 

framework to create appropriate writing to 
learn ; nignments relevant to the teacher 
education program and discuss the creation of 
illustrative assignments 

7. summarize the conclusions and implications 

for future research of the study. 

A conceptual framework (figure 10) was developed through reasoning 
about the consequences of propositions abstracted 
from knowledge in philosophy, psychology, sociology, teacher 
education, the theory and research on the composing process, and 
related fields. Relationships among complex, interrelated, 
interacting phenomena within the teaching act have been revealed 
and identified, including the knowledge bases, skills, and tasks 
of teaching. In the process of identifying and describing these 
elements, the parameters of the teaching act have been identified, 
so that propositions about the nature of reflective writing as an 
instructional strategy within the context of teacher education 
could be discussed. Figures 7 and 9 serve to illustrate the 
parameters of teaching, and the objectives of strategies and 
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materials for preparing future teachers should be based on that 
model. Preparation programs should include provisions for the 
development of the skills and knowledge of the future teacher to 
the degree necessary for him to accomplish the tasks of teaching 
and to function in each cell in figure 7, while figure 9 
illustrates the manner in which' the various elements interact with 
an overriding concern for the development of self knowledge and 
decision making skill. Instructional strategies also need to be 
based on consideration of the characteristics and principles of 
alternative modes of presentation of the material to be learned. 
Thus propositions about the creation and use of writing to learn 
assignments became a second element of the total conceptual 
framework. 

Tyler's four questions concerning instruction and curriculum 
development are used as guidelines in the process of developing 
writing to learn assignments. Cycle One of figure 10 describes the 
process of creating assignments. Cycle Two indicates the way in 
which writing to learn assignments should be presented and 
responded to in order to effectively facilitate the growth of selv 
knowledge and reflective, integrative thinking skills. In figure) 
10, evaluations about the entire experience of writing to learn are 
recycled back into the system as feedback; deoerminatn on of the 
methodology for an empirical evaluation of the experiences of 
writing to learn in ttacher education is beyond the scope of this 
study . 

The definition of writing to learn, or reflective writing, as 
an instructional strategy in teacher education used in this study 
is that of a personal, interactive process requiring reflective, 

^ integrative thinking and resulting in a written record of the 
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individual's insights, ideas, and feelings, as well as a record of 
the process used in arriving at these. Through the process of 
writing to learn, the individual develops personal insight and self 
knowledge while practicing higher levels of thinking. In order to 
continue to grow in these areas, future teachers would share their 
insight and thought with others in dialogic encounters, and might 
use the additional insight gained as a basis for future reflection 
through additional writing to learn activity. An open relationship 
between teacher educator and future teachers, characterized by 
respect and acceptance should foster the kind of self exploration 
and reflective thinking associated using writing as a learning 
tool, and with the ability to perform effectively as teachers. 

B - Discussion of the Cor|tr i hut i ons of this Study 

Reflective writing or writing as an instructional strategy is 
in a period of development. To analyze its applicability to 
teacher education, a background of theory or conceptual framework 
which can be used to postulate concepts and processes and' to 
describe how these would look in action was required. In this 
investigation, an attempt has been made to use some known concepts, 
reframe ideas and add the writer's insight and interpretation to 
advance the use of reflective writing as an instructional strategy 
for use with future teachers. Data have been described and 
synthesized from many different areas and sources to describe the 
components that are an integral part of the conceptual framework 
for using writing as a learning tool in teacher education, and to 
describe the procedure for utilizing the framework to guide the 
creation and use of writing to learn assignments and their place 
in teacher education programs. 
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The conceptual framework was designed to provide an 
explanation of the teaching act, of the use of knowledge as an 
instruction strategy, and to give direction to appropriate 
processes and the selection and use of .journal writing assignments 
which are appropriate for future teachers given what is known about 
the nature of teaching and the nature of writing. The conceptual 
framework offers a frame of reference to determine choices and to 
establish priorities, and serves as a basis for organizing and 
using the content of teacher education programs to foster certain 
skills in future teachers. One function of the framework is, then, 
to provide teacher educators with a guide for action and to set 
forth propositions which can serve as references for observations 
and insight. A second function in developing the framework is to 
encourage new ways of tl.^nking and talking about teaching, teacher 
education, and instructional strategies appropriate for teacher 
preparation programs designed to promote the integration, 
reflection, and attention to the individual called for by teachers 
themselves, in addition, the conceptual framework should encourage 
new ways of thinking about the application of journal writing as 
an instructional strategy to other areas of study. The framework 
developed in this study could be modified based on the nature of 
other disciplines to provide guidance for the use of reflect-ive 
writing as an instructional strategy in many different content 
areas . 

A teacher education program using writing as a learning tool 
can develop teachers capable of continuous self renewal and 
characterized by flexibility of thinking and an acceptance 
and understanding of self. Reflective writing, or writing to 
o learn, encourages self direction and individual responsibility for 



creating meaning through individual interaction with the content 
to be learned. Collaboration and interaction with others also 
engaged in the writing to learn process is viewed as essential for 
the future teacher as he or she strives to develop both self 
knowledge and the reflective thinking skills associated with 
effective classroom performance. The hope is that as future 
teachers move toward better self understanding and the ability to 
integrate this knowledge with the other knowledge areas and skills 
associated with the tasks of teaching, they will begin to recognize 
how to help their future students develop in the skills of 
analysis, synthesis, and integration of Knowledge. 

In an atmosphere of openness, of trust and acceptance, 
individuals can learn to listen to themselves and others, to free 
themselves from certain restrictions, to take risks, to be 
congruent in thought and behavior, and to change and grow in 
positive v/ays. Using the writing to lear-n activities in such an 
environment should result in the future teacher seeking new 
insight, new learning, and new associations while learning to solve 
the problems and to address the tasks of teaching in a more 
effective way. 

C. - Recommendations for Future Research 

Relfective writing as an instructional strategy in teacher 
education is an approach which will need further deliberation, 
testing, and researching in order to assess its usefulness. 
Research methods such as field studies, case studies, naturalistic 
observation, interviews, and content analysis of journals will be 
appropriate strategies for gathering and evaluating date about the 
usefulness of writing to learn in teacher education. The wcrK of 



Emig (1977), Perl (1980), and Graves (1983) in recent years offers 



models for qualitative research of the future wiiich can be used to 
examine the writing to learn process and the changes which occur 
to the writer through participation in the writing process. 

Further study should be undertaken to answer such questions 



1. To what extent will teacher educators be 

willing and able to use this conceptual framework 
for creating and using writing to learn assignments 
in the various components of teacher education 
programs, from course work, clinical and laboratory 
experiences, and student teaching or other field 
work? 

2. For what kinds of individuals (young/old, 

intuitive/analytical , open/close-minded, 
anxious/comfortable abouL writing) is the use of 
reflective writing as an instructional strategy most 
functional, and to what degree will future teachers 
of various content areas and kinds of students find 
the strategy useful? 

3. What forces or factors, such as team teaching 
approaches or time constraints, exist in teacher 
education which might affect the effectiveness of 
writing to learn as an instructional strategy? 

4. What strategies and characteristics of the 

teacher educator in responding to writing to learn 
assignments and what characteristics of the 
environment in which the teacher education program 
takes place are most conducive to the effective use 
of writing to learn activities in teacher education? 

5. To what degree does a relationship exist 

between the kind of environment anc the assumptions 
upon which teacher education programs are based and 
the manner in which teachers organize their own 
classrooms and implement instruction and interaction 
with their own students? 

6. To what degree will students taught by 

teachers trained in programs in -hich writing to 
learn assignments are used differ in attitude and 
achievement from students of teachers not so 
trai ned? 

7. To what extent are certain kinds of journal 
writing assignments more appropriate for 
accomplishing certain goals than others? 

n 

8. How can the conceptual framework for using Oi 



writing to learn activities in teacher education be 
modified to guide the use of intensive journal 
writing as an instructional strategy in other 
professional preparation programs or across the 
secondary and elementary school curriculum? 

As a result of presenting this study and the information 

gathered from research which may follow it, the researcher assumes 

that teacher educators will be able to use the power of reflective 

writing to help their students develop the skills of self 

reflection and integrative thinking, skills which will enable them 

to continue to grow and develop into the effective professionals 

our children deserve. This assumption has yet to be tested, but 

I am looking forward to doing so. 
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